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PREFACE 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  Memoir  of  Cecil  Arthur 
Spring  Rice  will  some  day  be  written.  Meanwhile 
a  short  outline  of  his  career  will  be  useful  as  an 
introduction  to  these  poems,  which  I  have  been 
asked  by  Lady  Spring  Rice  to  edit. 

The  Rices  were,  presumably,  originally  of  Welsh 
descent,  sons  of  Rhys,  but  those  of  this  line  appear 
in  Ireland,  in  County  Kerry,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Sir  Stephen  Rice  (1637-1715)  was  Chief 
Baron  of  Exchequer  in  1686,  and  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  and  National  cause 
under  James  II.  After  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
Sir  Stephen  was  held  within  the  treaty  and  died 
in  peace.  His  family  suffered  awhile  some  social 
obscuration,  but  one  of  his  grandsons,  also  named 
Stephen,  re-emerged  as  owner  of  the  estate  in 
County  Limerick  which  still  belongs  to  the  family. 
Stephen's  son,  Thomas  Rice,  married  Mary 
FitzGerald,  a  daughter  of  the  14th  Knight  of 
Kerry.  Their  son,  Stephen  Edward  Rice,  married 
Catherine,   daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Spring 
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of  Castlemaine,  County  Kerry,  descendant  of  a 
Suffolk  family  settled  in  Ireland  since  Elizabethan 
days.  Their  son,  Thomas  Spring  Rice,  was 
successively  M.P.  for  Limerick  and  Cambridge, 
made  his  mark  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  (Irish  Affairs)  in  1827,  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  the  Whig 
Government,  183 5- 1839.  He  was  created  a  peer 
in  1839,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Monteagle  of 
Brandon.  A  sister  of  his,  Mary,  married  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  of  Curragh  Chase,  County  Limerick,  and 
was  mother  of  the  poet  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Lord  Monteagle  married  a  cousin  of  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Lady  Theodosia  Pery,  one  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  Edward  Pery,  ist  Earl  of  Limerick. 
Their  eldest  son,  Stephen  Edward,  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Customs,  was  drowned  at  sea  in 
1865,  a  year  before  his  father's  death,  so  that  the  title 
passed  to  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Lord  Monteagle. 

Lord  Monteagle's  second  son,  Charles  (18 19- 1870), 
was  at  one  time  Assistant  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  married,  in  1855,  Elizabeth 
Margaret,  daughter   of  William    Marshall,   M.P.,  of 
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Halsteads  and  Patterdale,  beautiful  estates  on  Ulls- 
water  in  Cumberland,  whose  wife  was  Georgina 
Hibbert  of  Munden  in   Hertfordshire. 

Charles  Spring  Rice  left  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  was  Stephen  Edward 
Spring  Rice,  C.B.,  who  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Treasury,  and  died  prematurely  in  1902.  He, 
like  his  ancestor  Stephen  Edward,  married  a  Fitz- 
Gerald,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter,  19th  Knight  of 
Kerry.  The  second  son,  Cecil  Arthur,  wrote  the 
poems  in  this  volume.  The  third  son,  Gerald, 
was  killed  in  the  late  war.^  The  fourth  son  is 
Bernard  Spring  Rice. 

Cecil  was  born  on  the  27th  February  1859.  He 
went  to  Eton  in  September  1871,  having  won  a 
scholarship  on  the  Foundation.  From  Eton  he 
went  in  1876  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where, 
under  the  famous  mastership  of  Jowett,  he  was  one 
of  a  set  of  men  who,  in  later  life,  won  distinction 
in  various  lines.     He  was  appointed  to  be  a  clerk 

^  Soon  after  this  Cecil  Spring  Rice  receiv'cd  the  G.C.M.G., 
which  I  alluded  to  in  writing  to  him.  He  said,  in  replying,  that 
his  brother  Gerald  had  received  an  infinitely  higher  honour. 
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in    the    Foreign    Office    in    1882,  and    served    there 
until  1886.     He  was  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to 
Lord    Granville,    and,    afterwards,    precis-writer    to 
Lord    Rosebery.       From    December    1886    to    June 
1888  he  was  Acting  Third  Secretary  at  Washington. 
After   a   year's    interval    at    the  Foreign    Office    he 
went    out    again    to    Washington    in    August    1889 
as  Acting  Second  Secretary.     In  January   1891  he 
was    transferred    to    Tokio,    as    Second    Secretary, 
but  after  a  few  months  was  recalled  to  Washington. 
In    April    1895    he  was    sent    to    Berlin,  where   he 
remained  three  years.      He  was  sent  in  July   1898 
to  Constantinople,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was 
appointed  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Teheran 
in  Persia,  and  was  there  until  February  1901,  acting 
during  his   last   year  as   Charge  d'Affaires.      From 
March     1901     until     March     1903    he    was    British 
Commissioner  on  the  '  Caisse  de  la  Dette  Publique ' 
at   Cairo.     He  was  next  appointed  to  be  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  St.   Petersburg,  and  remained  there 
from  March  1903  till  May  1906,  a  period  covering 
the  critical  and  difficult  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.     During  part  of  this  period  he  was  responsible 
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as  Charge  d' Affaires.  In  July  1906  he  returned  to 
Persia  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  British  Pleni- 
potentiary. In  September  1908  he  was  transferred 
to  Stockholm  as  Minister,  and,  finally,  was  appointed 
Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Cecil  Spring  Rice  went  to  America  in  August 
19 14,  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
His  work  there,  especially  until  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  was  of  the  most  delicate  and 
responsible  kind.  Those  in  a  position  to  know 
best  have  testified  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  his  duties.  These  came  to  an 
end  at  the  beginning  of  191 8,  when  the  Government 
sent  out  the  Earl  of  Reading  as  '  High  Commissioner 
and  Special  Ambassador.' 

On  the  19th  January  19 18,  one  week  after  he  left 
Washington,  Cecil  Spring  Rice  made  a  fine  speech 
at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  Canadian 
Club  at  Ottawa,  on  the  subject  of  the  war — the 
contest,  as  he  saw  it,  between  two  types  or  ideals  of 
civilisation.    At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  he  said : 

*  The  reason  why  I  am  not  to  have  the  honour  of 
addressing   you    again    in    the    capacity   of    British 
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Ambassador  is  very  plain  to  all  of  you,  I  am  sure. 
The  moment  has  come  when  the  War  Cabinet  must 
have  its  direct  representative  in  Washington,  some- 
body who  is  well  versed  in  the  latest  developments 
in  the  field  of  war  and  the  European  situation.  In 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government,  of 
our  own  Government — and  our  own  Government 
means  you — we  must  have  a  direct  and  responsible 
representative  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  Washington. 
The  result  is  that  I  have  to  go.  It  is  for  me  an 
immense  and  irreparable  loss.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  deeply  I  feel  it,  but,  speaking  before  you,  with 
your  record,  I  don't  think  that  I  need  have  any 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  all  understand 
that  we  have  only  one  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is 
to  the  Cause.  We  must  play  the  game.  We  must 
each  play  our  part.  But,  I  tell  you,  it  is  most 
difficult  of  all  to  cease  to  play  a  part  at  all,  and 
my  time  has  come.' 

Cecil  Spring  Rice  was  then  staying  at  Ottawa, 
as  guest  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  seemed  to  be  in  fair  health.  But 
on  the  14th  February  191 8  his  heart  failed  him  and 
he  died  very  suddenly.     He  is  buried  at  Ottawa. 
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He  received  the  honour  of  K.C.M.G.  in  1906,  was 
made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  191 3,  and  was  promoted 
to  be  G.C.M.G.  on  3rd  June  1916.  He  married,  on 
1st  June  1904,  Florence  Caroline,  the  daughter  of 
his  Chief  at  Berlin,  the  late  Sir  Frank  Lascelles, 
and  has  left  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Cecil  Spring  Rice  thus  had  a  great  experience  of 
men  and  countries,  European,  Oriental, and  American, 
and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  world's  affairs.  He 
was  deemed  one  of  the  ablest  men  and  best  observers 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  certainly  possessed 
penetrating  vision  into  characters  and  things.  Like 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  (an  older  Eton  colleger)  in  his 
Indian  career,  he  combined  the  imagination  and 
insight  of  the  poet  with  active  occupation  in  great 
affairs.  This  is  a  rare  and  valuable  combination, 
even  though  it  may  involve  some  sacrifice  of  what 
the  poet  might  have  been,  or  what  the  man  of  action. 
On  the  memorial  tablet  in  Eton  College  Chapel  are 
Latin  words  which  say,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  a  soul  both  poetic  and  Christian.  This  is  true. 
These  poems  show  that  he  had  the  poetic  vision 
which  is  in  the  end  one  with  religious  vision. 
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A  few  words  as  to  my  own  knowledge  of  CeciL 
I  first  saw  him,  a  rather  elfin-looking  colleger,  a  new 
boy,  a  year  junior  to  myself,  entering  the  pupil-room 
of  our  common  Eton  tutor,  William  Johnson.  Our 
tutor  left  Eton  soon  afterwards  and  we  were  assigned 
to  different  tutors,  Cecil  to  Mr.  Luxmoore.  During 
my  last  year  at  Eton  I  had  friendly  relations 
with  the  brilliant  group  of  collegers  to  which  Cecil 
belonged,  including  J.  K.  Stephen  and  H.  C. 
Goodhart,  both  of  whom  died  long  ago.  Then  I 
went  to  Cambridge  and  Cecil  to  Oxford.  But  in 
vacations  and  for  some  years  after  the  University 
period  we  met  often,  because  our  families  were  then 
Londoners  in  close  alliance,  and  many  of  our  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  friends  were  the  same.  After  Cecil 
began  to  go  abroad  in  1886  I  met  him  only  in  the 
distant  and  short  intervals  of  his  home-leave,  and  our 
correspondence  became  increasingly  rare. 

Cecil  Spring  Rice  was  strangely  fascinating  and 
attractive,  yet  elusive.  It  is  the  elusive  beauty  in 
body  and  mind  which  most  strongly  attracts,  as  an 
ever  unachieved  quest.  More  than  in  most  men  one 
felt  in  him  the  unseen  playing  beneath  the  seen,  or 
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the  untouched  below  the  surface.  Cecil  showed  im- 
mense interest  in  the  affairs  of  active  life,  and  yet 
these,  one  easily  imagined,  could  fatigue  but  never 
satisfy  him.  One  was  aware  that  he  lived  also  in 
another  and,  to  him  perhaps,  more  real  world.  His 
movements  and  fashion  of  speech  were  rapid  and 
sudden,  as  one  sees  sometimes  in  men  who  combine 
deep  thought  or  brooding  with  a  life  of  society  and 
action,  and  pass  continually  from  one  sphere  to  the 
other.  He  met  a  friend  with  an  eager,  suddenly 
illumined  look  and  smile.  This  way  of  salutation 
was  unforgettable.  His  face  was  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive, and  I  think  that  he  was,  in  fact,  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  praise  or  blame.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  rather  quick-tempered  and  im- 
patient. He  was  touched  deeply  by  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  Nature,  and  loved  that  of  his  native  land. 
He  was  interested  also  in  ancient  places  and  scenes 
of  romantic  history.  I  remember  a  week  spent  in 
his  company,  in  the  late  '  Nineties,'  in  a  house  which 
his  sisters  had  on  the  banks  of  Ullswater,  and  his 
delight  in  rowing  on  the  lake  and  wandering  over 
the  fells.     Cecil  was  very  unlike  the  '  average  English- 
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man,'  unlike  also  the  Englishman  who  is  more 
able  or  intellectual  than  the  average.  One  thought 
of  him  as  a  wild  nature  and  poetic  romancing 
spirit,  in  harness,  bound  by  conscience,  patriotism, 
and  duty. 

His  official  despatches  would,  no  doubt,  fill  shelves, 
and  he  was  a  most  excellent  and  original  writer  of 
letters  to  friends.  He  was  known  at  Eton  and 
Oxford  as  a  writer  of  light  occasional  verse  and 
rather  sportively  malicious  epigrams.  Some  of  these 
last  are  still  remembered  and  quoted  in  conversation. 
He  only  published  two  books.  One  of  these  was 
a  book  of  verse  with  interludes  in  poetic  prose, 
entitled  '  Songs  from  the  Book  of  Jaffir,  adapted 
from  the  Persian  Translation  of  Jamshid  of  Yezd, 
the  Guebr.'  This  was  published  by  Macmillan  and 
Co.  in  the  year  1900.  The  little  poems  in  this  book, 
said  to  be  '  adaptations,'  are  really  very  original,  as 
all  his  writing  was.  They  have  much  wild  charm 
and  beauty.  They  are  dedicated  in  tender  and 
delicate  verse  to  his  sister  Evelyn  Mary,  a  sister 
most  like  him  in  spiritual  nature,  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
2nd  Lord  Farrer.     She  died  early  in  life,  in  1898. 
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To  E.  M.  F. 

Oh,  you  who  bade  me  write  the  songs, 

I  wrote  for  you  to  sing  ; 
It  is  to  you  of  right  belongs 

This  tardy  offering. 

For  ever  as  I  thought  and  wrote, 

It  was  your  voice  I  heard, 
That  gave  a  soul  to  every  note, 

A  heart  to  every  word. 

And  therefore  'tis  to  you  belongs 

This  tardy  offering — 
The  songs  you  wrote  with  me,  the  songs 

Which  you  will  never  sing. 

The  other  book  was  published  by  Duckworth  and 
Co.  in  1903.  It  is  in  prose,  and  is  entitled  •  The  Story 
of  Valeh  and  Hadijeh,  translated  from  the  Persian 
by  Mirza  Mahomed  and  C.  Spring  Rice.'  It  is  a 
love  story  of  mystical  undermeaning,  beautifully 
told  in  richly  figurative  Persian  style.  The  Mirza 
was  a  real  person,  teacher  of  Persian  attached  to 
the  Legation.  Cecil  Spring  Rice  listened  to  his 
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stories  of  Persia,  and  transmuted  them  in  his  mind 
into  the  contents  of  this  charming  Httle  book.  He 
must  have  been  in  a  very  poetic-creative  mood  while 
he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Persia,  between 
October  1898  and  the  end  of  1900.  He  was  then 
about  forty  years  old,  a  good  season  of  life  for  poetry, 
and  had  more  chance  of  leisure  and  solitude  than 
was  often  allotted  to  him,  and  he  was  in  the  land 
more  fertile  in  poets  than  any  in  the  world.  He 
wrote  at  this  time  many  of  the  sonnets  in  the  present 
volume.  He  sent  sixty-six  of  these  sonnets,  dated 
'Teheran,  1900,'  to  his  Eton  tutor,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Luxmoore,  showing  some  desire  that  they  should 
be  published.  Just  before  he  left  for  America  in 
19 1 4  he  gave  to  his  sisters  a  typed  copy  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  sonnets,  including  all  the 
sixty-six  except  four,  and  asked  them  to  keep  it 
for  him.  They  were  now  entitled  '  Persian  Sonnets.' 
I  have  included  the  four  omitted  in  the  present 
collection. 

Besides  the  notebook  (dated  1900)  containing 
sixty-six  sonnets  sent  to  Mr.  Luxmoore,  and  the 
typed  copy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  sonnets 
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(including  almost  all  the  sixty-six)  given  to  his  sisters 
in  1914,  Cecil  Spring  Rice  left  a  notebook  contain- 
ing eighty-two  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
sonnets.  Emendations  show  that  this  copy  was 
made  later  than  that  of  the  sixty-six  and  earlier 
than  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  It 
did  not,  nor  did  the  notebook  sent  to  Mr.  Luxmoore, 
contain  the  six  '  Mansiir '  sonnets  and  some  others 
which  appear  in  the  typed  MS.  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  sixty- 
six  sonnets  written  in  Persia  by  the  year  1900  were 
gradually  increased  in  number  later.  Some  later  ones 
may  have  been  written  during  his  second  stay  in  Persia, 
1906  to  1908.  The  typed  copy  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  sonnets  contained  the  following  prefatory 
note,  which  also  appears  in  substantially  the  same 
form  in  both  of  the  preceding  notebooks  : 

'  The  Author  of  these  verses  was  born  in  New 
England  in  1857 — and  died  in  Northern  Persia  in 
1900.  Shortly  before  the  date  fixed  for  his  marriage 
he  was  attacked  by  severe  symptoms  of  an  hereditary 
malady  (insanity)  and  left  America  for  Japan.  From 
thence  he  travelled  across  Asia  to  Persia  and  Eastern 
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Mesopotamia,  where  he  resided  for  some  years.  He 
then  returned  to  America  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
friends,  especially  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  her  husband,  an  old  friend  of  his.  On 
arrival  he  found  that  both  husband  and  wife  were 
dead.  A  severe  attack  of  insanity  followed,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Persia,  where  he  lived  as  a 
native,  becoming  affiliated  to  one  of  the  Dervish 
societies.  His  identity  was  discovered  through  the 
accidental  visit  of  a  European  doctor  during  his  last 
illness.' 

Cecil  Spring  Rice  seems  to  have  been  undecided 
whether  he  would  publish  the  sonnets  or  not.  He 
wished,  for  some  reason,  to  maintain,  if  he  did 
publish,  a  strict  incognito — perhaps  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  known  in  the  Service  as  a  poet — and 
he  thought  of  using,  with  that  object,  a  fiction  often 
practised,  with  another  purpose,  by  writers  of  novels. 
He  was  so  anxious  as  to  this  that  he  would  not  even 
admit  to  Mr.  Luxmoore,  when  he  sent  him  the  note- 
book, that  the  poems  were  his  own  composition. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  wrote  all  the 
sonnets  himself,  but  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
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explain,  lest  any  one  who  may  have  seen  the  prefatory 
note  on  the  MS.  should  question  the  authorship. 

Cecil  Spring  Rice  gave  a  title  to  a  few  only  of 
the  sonnets,  and  there  are  a  few  footnotes  by  him. 
These  I  have  given  where  they  occur.  The  six 
sonnets  entitled  '  Mansiir '  (pp.  91-96)  were  given  by 
him  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Adams  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Adams  gave  them  to  Mr.  Shane  Leslie,  with  leave 
to  publish,  and  they  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review 
for  April  191 8. 

Mr.  Shane  Leslie  tells  me  that  a  note  on  the  MS. 
said  that  these  six  sonnets  were  translations  from 
Persian  versions  of  an  Arab  mystic,  Husayn  ibn 
Mansur  al  Hallaj,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century.  No  note  to  that  effect,  however, 
was  made  by  Cecil  Spring  Rice  on  the  copies  of 
these  six  sonnets  included  by  him  among  the  one 
hundred    and    twenty-four.^       His    note   there    only 

'  The  note  in  the  Dublin  Review  says  that  these  six  sonnets 
'  were  the  concern  of  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice  during  the  last  hours 
before  he  left  Washington  for  Ottawa.'  If  this  means  that 
he  wrote  the  sonnets  at  that  time  the  statement  is  not  correct. 
They  form  part  of  the  series  of  sonnets  which  he  left  in 
England  before  he  went  to  Washington  in  1914. 
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says  '  Mansur  was  condemned  to  death    for  saying 
that  he  was  God.' 

Husayn  ibn  Mansur  al  Hallaj,  'the  Wool-Carder,' 
was  arrested  for  preaching  heretical  doctrines  in 
Bagdad  and  the  neighbourhood  in  A.D.  913,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  crucifixion  in  921,  The  chief 
charge  against  him  was  that  in  a  state  of  ecstasy 
he  cried  :  '  Anal  Haqq '  ('  I  am  the  True  One,'  or 
'  the  Fact,'  i.e.  God),  and  the  Sufis  regard  this 
utterance  as  the  outcome  of  a  state  of  exaltation 
wherein  the  seer  was  so  drowned  in  rapture  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  Beatific  Vision  of  the  Deity 
that  he  lost  all  cognisance  and  consciousness  of 
himself,  and  indeed  of  all  phenomenal  being.  At 
the  most,  say  they,  his  crime  was  only  that  he 
revealed  the  secret,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  saint 
and  martyr.  Frequent  references  are  made  to  him  by 
the  Persian  poets.  One  of  them,  Hafidh,  says  :  'Those 
who  attain  their  desire  are,  like  Mansur,  crucified.' 

I  have  derived  this  information  from  Professor 
Edward  Browne's  Literary  History  of  Persia  (p.  361). 
He  quotes  these  strange  lines  written  by  this  mystic 
Mansur  : 
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'  My  Friend  is  unrelated  to  aught  of  ruth  : 
He  gave  me  to  drink  of  the  Cup  which  he  quaffs, 

as  doth  host  with  guest, 
And  when  the  Cup  had  gone  round,  he  called  for 

the  sword  and  the  headsman's  spear : 
Thus  fares  it  with  him  who  drinks  Wine  with  the 

Dragon  in  Summer.' 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  in  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern 
Thought  (mostly  quoting  from  an  article  contributed 
by  W.  G.  Palgrave  to  vol.  iv.  of  the  Home  and  Modern 
Review),  says  of  Mansiir  : 

'  It  is  related  of  him  that  his  fasts  were  prolonged 
to  three  or  four  consecutive  days,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  ecstasies  in  which  he  was  seen  raised  from 
the  earth  and  surrounded  by  light.  The  distinctive 
note  of  his  teaching  was  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  a  tenet  which  aroused  against  him  much  theo- 
logical animosity.  He  was  put  to  death  under 
circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty,  and  his  last  utter- 
ance amid  his  torments  was  an  exhortation  to  those 
who  stood  around  not  to  allow  the  spectacle  to  make 
them  doubt  of  Divine  goodness.  "God  herein  treats 
me  as  a  friend  treats  his  friend.     He  passes  to  me 
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the   Cup  of    suffering   which    He    has    first    drunk 
Himself." ' 

Was  this  a  distant  echo  of  the  earlier  cry  in  a 
Garden  near  Jerusalem  ? 

Cecil  Spring  Rice  was,  I  remember,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  story  of  the  Bib  (the  gate),  the 
founder  of  the  last  great  religious  movement  in 
Persia,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1850  at  Tabriz 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  led  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Mansur  the  Wool-Carder.  Altogether 
he  had  devoted  much  attention  to  Persian  history 
and  literature.  The  distinguished  Arabic  and 
Persian  scholar.  Professor  Edward  G.  Browne,  of 
Cambridge,  writes  to  me : 

'  He  was  a  most  charming  and  accomplished  man 
and  had  an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  Persian 
mind.  His  premature  death  caused  me  deep  sorrow, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  his  charm  and  sympathy.' 

I  leave  it  to  those  who  have  studied  Persian  poetry 
to  say  whether  these  six  sonnets  are  free  renderings 
of  any  particular  Persian  poet,  or  whether  they  are 
quite  original  poems.     Mr.  George  Churchill  of  the 
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Foreign  Office,  who  was  with  Cecil  Spring  Rice  in 
Persia,  writes  to  me : 

'  They  do  not  look  or  sound  like  translations  from 
the  Persian.  I  think,  though  of  course  I  may  be 
wrong,  that  they  are  C.  S.  R.'s  original  work,  inspired 
by  his  love  for  Persia  and  her  wonderful  literature 
and  glorious  past,  in  which  he  was  always  so  deeply 
interested.' 

Professor  Edward  Browne  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
though  he  says  that  the  volume  of  Persian  poetry  is 
so  vast  that  even  a  man  well  read  in  it  might  easily 
miss  the  original  of  a  rendering.  In  any  case  these 
sonnets  are  in  themselves,  I  think,  splendid  English 
poetry. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Smart,  now  British  Consul  at  Salonica, 
was  with  Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice  in  Persia  in  1906, 
and  writes  to  me  : 

'  He  had  an  extraordinary  insight  into,  and 
sympathy  with,  Persian  thought.  A  Persian  poet 
once  remarked  to  me  that  Sir  Cecil  was  the  only 
Frank  he  had  ever  met  with  a  heart.  To  realise 
the  force  of  this  tribute  it  must  be  remembered  that 
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in  metaphysical  adventure  the  Persians  allow  the 
heart  a  part  more  considerable  than  Occidentals 
are  inclined  to  give  it.  Since  I  first  served  under 
him  I  have  always  had  for  him  a  peculiar  admiration 
and  affection.  It  is  a  rare  experience  in  my  pro- 
fession to  find  oneself  under  the  command  of  a  poet 
instead  of  an  official.' 

Two  or  three  of  the  sonnets  in  this  collection  refer 
to  Japan,  where  the  Author  was  for  a  few  months  in 
1 89 1.  The  three  sonnets  on  pp.  52-54  almost  read  as 
if  they  had  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  but  they  were  written  some  time  earlier.  Cecil 
Spring  Rice  had  the  foreseeing,  because  the  seeing, 
eye.  I  remember  that  quite  ten  years  before  the 
war  he  predicted  to  me  that  it  would  take  place  in 
1914. 

The  two  sonnets  (pp.  170,  171)  on  the  St.  Gaudens 
monument  at  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  Washington, 
were  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  Boston,  in 
November  19 17.  This  is  the  monument  raised  in 
memory  of  his  wife  by  Henry  Adams,  the  work  of  the 
great  sculptor  St.  Gaudens,  '  that  Lady  of  Nirvana, 
which  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  and  in  which  Henry 
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Adams  saw  that  impersonal  virginal  force  which 
only  the  Church  has  been  able  to  define  and  the 
Middle  Ages  to  personify.'^  These  two  sonnets 
were  among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
and  had  therefore  been  written  long  before  this 
publication.  Cecil  Spring  Rice  evidently  thought 
them  appropriate  to  the  monument,  although  not 
really  written  about  it. 

The  poems  in  this  volume  from  p.  124  to  p.  168 
were  privately  printed,  in  191 8,  by  Senator  Lodge 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  given  his  assent  to 
their  publication  in  the  present  volume.  They  were 
given  to  him,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  in  her 
memory.  She  was  a  charming  and  intellectual  lady, 
and  Cecil  was  much  attached  both  to  her  and  to 
her  husband.  The  fine  sonnet,  '  Art  thou  a  living 
guardian,  ever  near,'  which  concludes  this  set  of 
memorial  poems,  was  also,  originally,  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  sonnets. 

The  two  poems  on  pp.  172,  174  were  published  in 
American  papers.  The  final  poem  in  this  volume, 
'  I  vow  to  thee,  my  country,'  was  written  b)-  Cecil 

^  Mr.  Shane  Leslie  in  the  Dublin  Review. 
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spring  Rice  on  the  last  night  which  he  spent  at  the 
British  Embassy  at  Washington,  at  the  end  of  his 
service  to  England,  and  hardly  more  than  a  month 
before  his  death.  He  sent  it  to  his  friend,  the  Hon. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  with  the  following  letter : — 

Washington, 

\2th  January  191 8. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bryan, — Looking  back  on  my 
many  years  spent  in  Washington — since  1887  I 
have  been  here  frequently — the  memory  is  one  of 
a  bright  vista  of  friends.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  relations,  politically  speaking,  of  England  and 
America,  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain — in  no 
other  country  can  an  Englishman  make  such 
friendships. 

And  so,  my  dear  Mr.  Bryan,  you  can  readily 
understand  with  what  delight  I  received  your  most 
kind  and  warm-hearted  letter.  It  is  a  real  and 
enduring  possession,  and  it  is  doubly  blessed  because 
I  hope  and  believe  Mrs.  Bryan  shares  the  feelings  of 
affection  and  respect  which  my  wife  and  I  feel  for 
you  and  her. 

I  have  been  reading  your  *  Heart  to  Heart 
Appeals '   with    great    profit    and    satisfaction,    and 
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they  have  inspired  me  with  some  lines  which  I 
venture  to  enclose — as  a  sort  of  spontaneous  out- 
pouring. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  some  natural  pride  to  you, 
and  is  a  source  of  pleasurable  wonder  to  me — that 
the  great  objects  which  you  have  so  long  advocated 
at  such  costs,  and  with  such  a  sacrifice,  are  now  on 
the  eve  of  fulfilment,  or  already  fulfilled.  National 
temperance  —  suffrage  —  national  ownership  —  here 
they  are  !  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  The  greatest  object 
of  all — at  the  most  terrific  cost  and  tremendous 
sacrifice,  will,  I  hope,  at  last  be  permanently  estab- 
lished— Peace.  But  as  you  have  so  nobly  said — 
the  shortest  way  to  it  is  the  way  straight  through. 
With  the  warmest  good  wishes,  believe  me,  yours 
very  sincerely,  C.  S.  R. 

An  editor  is  hardly  more  entitled  than  an  author 
to  write  prefatory  praise  of  that  which  he  submits  to 
public  appreciation.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  to  me,  these  poems  of  a  dear  and 
vanished  friend  seem  to  be  of  the  true  essence  and 
form  of  poetry,  eternal  essence  and  form  independent 
of  passing  fashion.     A  great  French  critic  said  that 
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poetry  should  be  '  dreamed  '  as,  he  said,  that  of  Virgil 
seemed  to  be.  That  is,  I  suppose,  should  be  the  creation 
of  tranced  vision  in  the  night  of  the  senses  working 
upon  material  stored  in  the  day  of  the  senses.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  these  poems  fulfil  this  definition. 

One  who  knew  best  has  told  me  that  Cecil  wrote 
his  poems  with  intense  concentration  of  mind  and 
resulting  physical  fatigue.  No  doubt  real  poetry  or 
music  is  a  creation  costly  to  the  creator.  It  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  anguish  at  the  heart  of  Life,  the 
eternal  contest  between  joy  and  pain,  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hate,  faith  and  doubt.  It  is  because  they 
express  so  vividly  this  battlefield  that  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  have  moved  so  continually  the  human 
mind.  Cecil  always  loved  the  Psalms,  and 
essayed  metrical  paraphrases  of  some  of  them.  I 
remember  maintaining  against  him  the  superior 
magnificence  and  mystery  of  the  old  Latin  version. 
He  said,  'No,  I  hold  to  Coverdale' — the  sixteenth- 
century  translation  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
England.  His  own  mind  moved  so  absorbedly 
in  the  central  sphere  of  poetic  contemplation  that 
he    was    free    from    self-consciousness    in    writing. 
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To  lose  self  in  the  object  is  the  attribute  of 
the  true  poet,  as  it  is  the  attribute  of  the  true 
man  in  any  sphere  of  work,  and  of  the  lover,  and 
of  the  saint. 

I  hope  that  these  poems  will,  at  least,  find  a  home 
in  the  hearts  of  Cecil's  friends  in  England  and 
America.  He  prefixed  to  the  first  copy  of  the 
sonnets  these  words  from  St.  John,  '  We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  because  we  love.' 


Harbledown, 

Near  Canterbury 


BERNARD  HOLLAND. 
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PERSIAN    SONNETS^ 

O  Time  and  Chance,  what  have  you  done  to  me  ? 
Where  now  are  all  my  golden  hours  and  days  ? 
Where  now  my  glorious  world  ?     In  blank  amaze 
On  sunless  sky,  bare  earth  and  sullen  sea. 
On  withered  flower  and  blasted  leafless  tree, 
On  broken  wall  and  ruined  home  I  gaze. 
No  hour  of  grace  is  here  :  no  kind  delays  : — 
Silent  I  bow  to  your  supreme  decree. 

We  are  your  bondslaves  all :  we  wear  your  chains  ; 
We  run  a  measured  course,  a  chartered  span  : 
You  take  our  all ;  and,  taken,  what  remains  ? 
Courage,  deep-rooted  in  the  heart  of  man, 
Courage  in  deepest  ruin  most  sublime, 
And  strong  in  spite  of  you,  O  Chance  and  Time. 

'  The  title  given  by  the  Author. 
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The  man  who  this  day  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother,  said  the  warrior  King : 
And  as  I  lie,  alone  and  languishing, 
Deep-smitten  on  the  field,  and  when  I  see 
The  life-blood  flowing,  and  the  cruel  glee 
Of  them  that  pass  unsmitten  :  when  the  sting 
Is  keenest,  and  Despair  with  vulture  wing 
Hovers  near  by,  and  watches  greedily  : — 

Then  I  bethink  me  of  the  brave  and  fair, 
Who  strove  as  I  did,  and  who  fell  as  I, 
Not  idly,  not  ignobly,  not  in  vain  ; 
And,  pointing  to  my  bleeding  wounds,  I  dare 
To  ask  a  place  in  that  high  company. 
And  claim  a  proud  companionship  of  pain. 
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Swift  against  snow  and  tempest  through  the  night 
Our  iron  steed  is  rushing  :  dim  and  drear 
The  darkness  broods  on  barren  crag  and  mere ; 
The  frozen  river,  wrapped  in  ghastly  white, 
Creeps  to  the  frozen  lake,  a  glimmering  light 
Half  seen  through  blasted  trunks  and  branches  sere  ; 
Here  winter  holds  his  horrid  court,  and  here, 
Enthroned,  he  reigns  in  undisputed  might. 

The  fiery  monster  bellows  as  he  flies, 

And  rock  and  forest  roar  their  loudest  back : 

The  whirling  snow-cloud  hisses  on  his  track. 

Then  sinks  in  silence  ;  while  beyond  their  ken 

The  noisy  stranger  bears  its  load  of  men 

And  all  their  thoughts, — and  all  their  memories. 
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The  moonlight  glistens  on  the  snowy  plain  : 
I  hear  her  voice  :  the  doors  fling  open  wide  ; 
There  stand  the  winged  steeds,  the  North  Wind's  pride, 
He  gave  me  for  my  own  :  again,  again 
She  calls  :   I  grasp  the  snow-bejewelled  rein, 
And  glimmering  in  the  moonlight  at  my  side 
She  sits,  and  whispers  me,  my  faery  bride. 
Mysterious  words  of  tender  joy  and  pain. 

Away,  away  !  the  northern  glory  streams 
Before  us — soft  and  bright  the  moonlight  falls, 
Pure  snow  beneath  ;  above,  the  stainless  sky — 
Until  we  reach  the  palace  of  my  dreams, 
The  gleaming  towers  and  the  magic  halls. 
Where  we  shall  dwell  together,  she  and  I. 
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That  robe  she  wore,  those  words  she  spoke,  that  look 

Was  in  her  eyes  ;  and  is  it  loss  or  gain 

That  this,  her  image,  is  so  clear  and  plain, 

That,  like  the  pages  of  a  well-loved  book 

In  spring-time  conned  in  some  delicious  nook. 

Each  tender  memory  I  turn  again 

Over  and  over  ?     Is  it  all  in  vain  ? 

For  as  I  dreamt  a  darkness  overtook 

My  soul,  a  formless  dread  possessed  my  heart, 
A  mocking  echo  whispered  down  the  wind  : 
*  Dream  on,  thou  dreamer,  feed  thy  empty  mind 
On  fancied  joys  wherein  thou  hast  no  part : 
For  save  in  dreams  that  face  thou  shalt  not  see 
And  save  in  dreams  that  voice  is  dumb  for  thee ' 
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'TiS  so  ;  but  now  the  lord  of  all  delight, 
So  many  years,  so  many  days  and  hours, 
The  world  to  me  was  all  a  world  of  flowers 
Of  laughter  and  of  love  ;  of  warmth  and  light : — 
And  in  one  moment  all  is  turned  to  night. 
Darkness  and  cold  : — my  broken  spirit  cowers 
Beneath  your  will,  inexorable  powers, — 
The  blind  decrees  of  your  remorseless  might. 

Stern  answer  made  the  voices  of  the  earth  : 
*  We  gave  and  asked  no  thanks  :  the  gifts  we  gave 
Of  beauty  and  of  splendour,  love  and  mirth, 
Were  ours  to  give,  are  ours  to  take  away : 
Then  silence,  thankless  and  rebellious  slave, 
The  doom  is  fixed  ;  repine  not,  but  obey.' 
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If  tender  wishes  be  but  empty  air, 

And  loving  thoughts  be  nought  but  idleness, 

Oh  then,  what  hope  have  I  in  my  distress, 

What  else  were  left  for  me  but  blank  despair  ? 

For  when  the  world  is  dull  and  dark  and  bare, 

When  loneliness  and  sorrow  most  oppress, 

I  feed  my  soul  on  sweet  remembrances, 

On  many  a  tender  thought  and  many  a  prayer. 

As  when  from  sunny  seas  a  warm  wind  blows 
On  snowy  wilderness  and  frozen  height, 
The  roots  that  hidden  sleep  beneath  the  snows 
Will  cover  all  this  waste  with  blossom  bright, 
E'en  so  the  roots  long  sown,  not  sown  in  vain. 
At  thought  of  thee,  dear  friend,  will  bloom  again. 
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0  friend,  what  honour  canst  thou  have  of  me  ? 
Better  my  name  were  never  named  again  : 

Vain  were  the  builded  hopes,  and  worse  than  vain, 
Now  hope  is  shattered,  is  the  memory. 
Then  void  thy  heart  of  what  remains  to  thee 
Of  my  importunate  presence  ;  make  it  clear 
Of  all  that  was  and  all  that  might  have  been, 
Of  Love,  or  thought  of  love,  if  thought  there  be — 

But  I  have  that  nor  thou  nor  Time  can  take. 
Nor  gusty  fortune  nor  the  tongues  of  men, 

1  have  t/rysel/ v/ithin  me,  there  to  make 
Sweet  music  in  the  chambers  of  my  heart — 
Oh,  mar  not  t/tat  for  thought  of  me — for  then 
How  could  I  bear  to  see  thee  as  thou  art ! 
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The  man  of  gold  and  iron  spake  the  word, 

And  straight  there  flocked  from  many  a  land  and  far 

A  motley  host — from  where  the  great  white  Czar 

Bestrides  two  continents  as  priest  and  lord, 

The  Roman,  and  the  race  of  them  whose  sword 

Smote  Rome  to  dust,  Arminius,  Attila, 

And  Celtic  Brennus,  summoned  now  to  war 

On  rocks  and  streams  and  trees — and  the  patient  horde 

Of  ancient  China.     Armed  with  axe  and  spade 

They  storm  the  mountain  height — the  rocky  walls 

Are  rent  in  twain  ;  the  torrent's  rage  is  stayed. 

The  pine  tree  bows  his  stately  head  and  falls, 

While  silent  o'er  the  stir  and  din  on  high 

The  lonely  peaks  unconscious  cleave  the  sky. 
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The  sons  of  God  have  risen  from  their  places, 

And  all  along  the  rampart  of  the  sky 

They  gaze  upon  me  with  their  silent  faces  : 

For  now  the  hour  is  come,  the  foe  is  nigh. 

They  flash  their  golden  shields,  they  toss  their  lances, 

The  captain  lifts  aloft  his  flaming  sword  ; 

From  North  to  South,  across  the  world,  it  glances, 

The  fiery  brand,  the  Glory  of  the  Lord. 

0  silent  host,  O  vision  swiftly  faded. 

No  strength,  I  know,  avails  me,  but  my  own, 
Look  on  unaiding,  you  who  fought  unaided, 
For  I  will  fight,  as  you  have  fought,  alone — 

1  ask  no  help  in  what  I  have  to  do — 
Victor  or  vanquished,  I  am  one  of  you. 
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Farewell — the  time  is  come  :  the  sky  is  red  ; 
Between  the  pines,  across  the  crimson  tide, 
Against  the  bright  heart  of  the  west  we  glide — 
From  isle  to  misty  isle  our  way  we  thread 
By  sound  and  mazy  narrow ;  overhead 
The  last  ray  glows  along  the  mountain  side  ; 
The  snowy  peaks  are  flashing  far  and  wide 
Their  fiery  signal  that  the  day  is  dead. 

The  night  comes  on  apace.     The  soft  moon-beams 
Break  on  the  waves  in  moving  shafts  of  light ; 
The  jewelled  sword  of  great  Orion  gleams. 
And  round  him  glitter  all  his  starry  train  ; 
And  lo  !  before  us  through  the  gathering  night 
Dark  looms  the  vast  illimitable  main. 


[   II   ] 


Lost  in  this  waste  of  waters  should  we  be 
Unless  the  potentate  that  rules  on  high, 
The  fiery  overlord  of  earth  and  sky, 
In  that  bright  course  of  his  unfaltering — he 
Above  the  winds'  and  waves'  inconstancy — 
Had  taught  us,  gazing  on  his  midday  throne. 
To  trace  a  way  unswerving  as  his  own. 
And  find  a  path  across  the  pathless  sea. 

And  even  so,  dear  friend,  are  you  the  sun 
Whence  light  and  heat  are  lavished  on  my  soul, 
By  whom  I  measure  out  the  course  I  run. 
By  whom  I  steer  straight  forward  to  the  goal ; 
And  in  my  way  across  the  trackless  tide 
Thy  spirit  is  my  light,  thy  love  my  guide. 


[    12    ] 


With  love  to-day  I  strove  in  bitter  wise, 
For  '  long  and  truly  I  have  served,'  I  said  : 
And  ill  has  all  my  faithful  service  sped  ; 
Disowned,  unrecompensed  thy  servant  cries 
For  justice  and  the  guerdon  due.     '  Arise, 
Avenge  thy  broken  law,  thy  right  denied.' 
So  said  I,  moved  to  wrath,  and  Love  replied, 
Soft  glancing  from  his  deep  immortal  eyes  : 

*  Is  it  to  win  your  praise  this  blossom  blows  ? 
Or  has  the  mighty  sun  his  strength  outpoured 
O'er  land  and  sea,  because  you  called  him  fair  ? 
Oh,  take  me  to  your  heart  and  let  me  there 
Glow  like  the  sun  and  blossom  like  the  rose : 
Love  truly,  Love  himself,  is  Love's  reward.' 


[   13  ] 


'  Do  you  remember  ? '     Oh,  how  sweet  they  sound 

The  tender  words  ;  do  I  remember  ?  yes  ! 

My  heart  is  full  of  sweet  remembrances, 

Dear  hovering  thoughts,  that  angel-like  surround 

My  path  and  bed.     Bright  thoughts  that  most  abound 

When  all  is  pain  and  grief  and  loneliness ; 

E'en  as  the  glow  of  yellow  crocuses 

Breaks  warm  and  lovely  from  the  snowy  ground. 

*  Do  you  remember  ? '     Oh,  what  might  it  mean  1 
What  has  it  meant  to  many  a  tortured  mind  ! 
What  horrid  shape  that  follows  close  behind  ! 
What  grief !  what  guilt !  what  shame  !     But  as  for  me 
I  feed  my  soul  on  thoughts  of  what  has  been  : 
In  life  and  death  will  I  remember  thee. 


[   14] 


INDIAN   SUMMER 

The  last,  the  dying  glory  of  the  year, 
More  bright  than  all  the  splendour  of  the  spring, 
On  woodland  and  on  wold  was  glittering ; 
Far  off  the  sapphire  ocean  bright  and  clear 
Gleamed,  and,  a  double  light  in  sky  and  mere, 
Purple  and  russet,  gold  and  fiery  red, 
The  flaming  forest  all  its  pomp  outspread 
As  if  it  surely  knew  the  end  was  near. 

And  soon,  I  thought,  the  end  will  come,  the  doom 

Will  fall  upon  the  forest  and  the  sea, 

And  winter  with  his  rage  and  gusts  and  gloom 

Will  spoil  and  tear  and  ravage.     But  for  me 

The  woods  still  glitter  in  the  bright  clear  air, 

And  naught  is  changed  :  and  all  things  are  that  were. 


[   15  ] 


/ 


When  beauty  cannot  charm,  nor  ear  delight, 
When  after  all  the  striving  comes  the  end, 
When  naught  avails,  nor  strength,  nor  gold,  nor  friend, 
When  Death  unchallenged  claims  the  final  right, 
When  heaven  fades  before  the  straining  sight. 
And  flowers  and  sunshine  into  darkness  blend — 
Then — when  the  soul  makes  ready  to  descend 
The  silent  regions  of  eternal  night — 
Then,  in  that  hour  supreme,  shall  I  live  o'er 
Those  lovely  days  of  golden  memories, 
Lived  long  ago,  but  ah  !  not  lived  in  vain ; 
Then  shall  my  spirit  hear  thy  voice  once  more, 
Once  more  thy  presence  dawn  upon  my  eyes, 
And  dying,  I  shall  see  thee  once  again. 


[   16] 


Oh,  were  I  Lord  of  earth  and  sea  and  air, 

I  'd  take  the  cloudy  glory  of  the  west 

To  robe  thy  beauty  ;  Spring  would  bring  the  best 

Of  all  her  flowery  store  for  thee  to  wear  ; 

I  'd  set  the  stars  of  heaven  in  thy  hair  ; 

I  'd  bind  the  sun  thy  slave ;  at  thy  behest 

The  winds  and  waves  should  rise  and  sink  to  rest ; 

All  lovely  things  for  thee  I  'd  make  more  fair. 

The  secrets  of  my  world  I  'd  show  to  thee  ; 

I  'd  feed  thy  soul  on  essences  divine, 

Joy  for  thy  bread  and  beauty  for  thy  wine ; 

Earth,  sea,  and  heaven  and  all  were  thine,  thine,  thine  ; 

If  I  were  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven  and  sea — 

Alas,  I  have  but  this  poor  heart  of  mine  ! 


B  [   17  ] 


If  this  indeed  be  love,  when  all  desire 

And  every  wish  and  every  sense  and  thought, 

And  all  that  eyes  have  seen  or  life  has  taught, 

Are  fuel  all  to  one  consuming  fire : 

When  earthly  passion  rising  from  the  mire, 

And  ecstasy  come  down  from  heaven  on  high. 

And  mortal  things,  and  things  that  may  not  die. 

Like  blended  voices  in  an  angel  choir 

In  one  concentrate  harmony  unite  : 

If  this  be  love,  this  fiery  force  which  springs 

From  earth,  and  rises  heavenward  pure  and  bright. 

Immortal  longing  for  immortal  things  ; 

If  this  be  love,  can  love,  if  love  it  be. 

Do  any  harm,  dear  friend,  in  loving  thee  ? 


[   i8  ] 


'  Learn  to  forget,'  the  wise  man  said  of  old  ; 
Learn  to  forget  the  cruel  wiles  of  Fate : 
Learn  to  forget  the  gods'  remorseless  hate  ; 
Death  comes  apace,  and  soon  the  tale  is  told  ; 
Then  fill  the  wine-cup  ere  the  blood  be  cold, 
And,  lapped  in  languorous  beauty's  soft  caress. 
Distil  a  potion  of  forgetfulness 
From  lips  of  coral  and  from  locks  of  gold. 

But  thou  shalt  fill  my  wine-cup,  and  the  wine 
Shall  be  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  earth  : 
I  '11  drink  deep  draughts  of  essences  divine, 
Of  peace  and  truth  and  love  and  holy  mirth  : 
What  need  I  to  forget  ?     I  see  thee  there, 
And  loving  thee,  shall  find  the  whole  earth  fair. 


[   19] 


What  is  your  lady  that  you  praise  her  so  ? 
Is  she  not  even  as  other  women  are  ? 
In  all  the  heavens  is  there  one  only  star 
Which  you  have  eyes  to  see  or  heart  to  know  ? 
One  only  flower  of  all  the  flowers  that  blow  ? 
What  is  she  that  she  thus  can  make  or  mar, 
That  whether  kind  or  cold  or  near  or  far, 
She  holds  the  balance  of  your  weal  or  woe  ? 

I  cannot  tell,  I  have  nor  tongue  nor  brain 
To  fashion  forth  the  wondrous  thing  she  is : 
Brighter  than  any  star,  and  more  removed. 
Fairer  than  any  flower — I  seek  in  vain 
To  find  an  answer,  finding  only  this — 
Oh,  you  that  ask  me,  have  you  never  loved  ? 


[  20] 


Alas,  I  have  no  tale  of  love  to  tell  ! 

No  art  to  weave  you  words  of  subtle  grace 

And  limn  so  lively-true  my  woeful  case 

That  I  be  loved  because  I  loved  so  well  ; 

For,  ever  as  I  strove  to  write  there  fell 

A  weight  upon  my  heart,  and  stayed  my  hand, 

And  one  sad  thought,  like  touch  of  magic  wand, 

Bewitched  my  fancy  with  a  freezing  spell. 

O  laughing  world,  laugh  on  and  let  me  be ! 
Are  you  my  judge  ?  and  shall  your  mocking  eyes 
Go  peering  through  my  heart,  and  lightly  see 
What  I  have  given  my  very  life  to  hide  ? 
My  judge  I  know :  great  is  he,  just  and  wise. 
Love's  court,  not  yours,  is  where  my  case  is  tried. 


[    21    ] 


/ 


Oh  !  may  thy  life  be  ever  bright,  I  pray, 

And  gladly  mayst  thou  ever  greet  the  morn  : 

But  if  (for  who  escapes  of  mortal  born  ?), 

If  thou  shouldst  fall  upon  an  evil  day, 

If  that  should  fail  which  was  thy  chiefest  stay, 

If  honour  seem  a  jest,  and  life  forlorn, 

And  friends  are  cold,  and  cruel  is  the  scorn 

Of  worldlings  yelping  round  a  soul  at  bay : 

Ah  then,  perchance  this  thought  will  come  to  thee 

'  Far  off  across  the  seas  I  have  a  friend  : 

And  though  alone  and  all  alone  I  be. 

Though  none  be  by  to  comfort  or  defend  : 

Yet  know  I  one  who  still  has  faith  in  me. 

And  one  who  will  be  faithful  to  the  end.' 


[    22    ] 


What  brood  is  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time  ? 
What  days  begotten  of  the  days  that  be  ? 
What  shore  untravelled  looms  beyond  the  sea  ? 
I  need  no  prophet's  word  nor  poet's  rhyme, 
To  tell  the  fate  of  Youth's  triumphant  prime, 
The  bourne  to  which  we  impotently  move, 
To  cast  the  dismal  horoscope  of  love 
And  all  his  splendid  store  of  hopes  sublime. 

But  let  me  love  thee  so  that  dusty  age 

May  tell  this  tale  of  half-forgotten  youth ; 

Love  long  and  well  I  served,  and  earned  his  wagfe 

In  faithfulness,  in  honour,  and  in  truth  : 

And  so  Love  gave,  what  he  alone  can  give, 

A  joy  to  live  for,  and  a  life  to  live. 


/ 


/ 


[  23  ] 


Perchance  this  is  love's  autumn  ?     Spring  is  o'er, 
The  budding  promise  of  the  joy  to  be, 
And  summer,  bright  perfection  ;  yes,  but  see  ! 
How  rich  the  year,  what  precious  fruit  it  bore, 
How  bounteous  !     Thankfully  I  count  the  store. 
The  golden  store  of  mellow  memories 
Grown  ripe  in  balmy  winds  and  sunny  skies, 
The  sunny  skies  that  now  are  bright  no  more. 

And  then  perchance  comes  winter  at  the  last, 
Tears  fall  like  rain,  and,  blast  on  blighting  blast. 
The  storms  of  gusty  fortune  beat  and  blow, 
Till  after  all  the  turmoil  and  the  stress. 
Like  earth  beneath  her  veil  of  kindly  snow. 
Love  sleeps  in  deep  and  calm  forgetfulness. 


[  24] 


Here  Neptune  ruled  :  here  Triton  blew  his  horn  ; 
Here  silver-footed  Thetis  loved  to  roam, 
Or  sit  and  watch  her  merry  maidens  comb 
Their  dripping  tresses  ere  the  son  was  born 
Who  taught  a  goddess,  womanlike,  to  mourn. 
Here  father  Proteus  had  his  watery  home, 
And  Golden  Aphrodite  from  the  foam 
Outshone  the  glory  of  the  golden  dawn. 

And  now  forlorn,  forlorn,  thy  billows  roar 

Unpeopled  of  their  denizens  divine  ; 

No  more  from  those  mysterious  deeps  of  thine 

Men  hear  strange  voices  echo  as  of  yore, 

Or  see,  at  eve,  a  godlike  presence  shine 

By  foaming  headland  or  by  shelving  shore. 


[  25   ] 


This  earth  we  tread  on  is  thy  work,  O  sea ! 
The  architect  was  thou  ;  'twas  thou  didst  lay 
The  strong  unseen  foundations  :  day  by  day 
Within  thy  bosom  imperceptibly 
The  fabric  grew  of  continents  to  be  ; 
And  men  shall  live  and  build  and  breed  and  sleep 
Where  now  the  waves  are  rolling  fathoms  deep, 
And  little  heed  perchance  will  take  of  thee 
And  all  thy  patient  toil :  but  some  there  are 
To  whom,  although  old  Neptune  and  his  train 
Are  banished  from  the  deeps  to  realms  afar, 
The  voice  of  those  laborious  waves  of  thine, 
The  tireless  toilers  of  the  fruitful  main. 
Is  not  less  awful  and  not  less  divine. 


[   26] 


FUJI 

'  Welcome,'  he  flashes  from  his  flaming  brow, 
'  Welcome  to  him  that  comes  across  the  sea : 
The  stranger  from  the  land  that  knows  not  me  : 
Welcome  the  venturous  keel  that  dares  to  plough 
My  sacred  waters  : — the}'  will  tell  you  how 
Once  with  my  rage  I  darkened  earth  and  sky, 
And  once  I  tossed  my  fiery  fountains  high  ; 
The  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  ashes  now. 

'  And  men  thou  know'st  not  in  a  tongue  unknown, 

High  over  sea  and  land  and  piled  cloud 

Uplifted  on  my  lonely  altar-throne, 

Worship  the  power,  before  whose  sacred  name, — 

O  secret  tender  of  the  hidden  flame  ! — 

Thou  too,  O  stranger-heart,  thou  too  hast  bowed.' 


[  27  ] 


I  'LL  hang  my  faery  walls  with  fancies  bright ; 

The  air  will  breathe  mysterious  harmony, 

For  I  have  called  a  royal  company 

To  meet  the  lady  of  my  love  to-night. 

The  dreams,  my  winged  servants  richly  dight. 

Are  marshalled  torch  in  hand  to  honour  thee ; 

I  wait  and  hear  the  moaning  of  the  sea, 

And  the  long  thunder  roll  from  height  to  height. 

Who  come  to  meet  thee?   Time,  and  Death  the  King, 
And  Love,  and  Love's  companions  Hope  and  Fear  ; 
We  '11  sit  and  drink  together.     Love  will  sing. 
And  Time,  and  Death  himself,  will  weep  to  hear ; 
For  at  Love's  voice,  what  time  he  sees  thee.  Dear, 
Even  to  those  iron  eyes  the  tears  will  spring. 


[  28  ] 


The  golden  ray  that  glittered  on  the  page 
Is  quenched  and  vanished  even  as  I  write, 
Yet  he,  the  great  celestial  fount  of  light, 
Shines  on,  as  he  has  shone  from  age  to  age ; 
O  heart,  and  must  you  fret  with  idle  rage 
Against  the  law  which  gave  all  power  and  might 
To  Love ;  which  made  him  great,  and  in  despite 
Condemned  his  greatness  to  so  mean  a  stage  ? 

Death's  fools,  we  needs  must  run  a  trivial  course, 
And,  Fortune's  puppets,  play  a  petty  part. 
Till  once  from  Love's  supreme  eternal  source 
Love  like  a  sunbeam  falls  upon  the  heart, 
Oh  then  a  glimpse  of  heaven  itself  we  see  ; 
We  live  in  Time,  love  in  Eternity. 


[  29  ] 


Talk  not  of  Time,  I  said,  shut  eyes  and  ears 
To  all  the  cruel  wrong  he  does  our  bliss. 
The  lingering  look  he  murders,  and  the  kiss 
He  whelms  beneath  his  weight  of  ponderous  years. 
Talk  not  of  Time — the  thought  is  barbed  with  fears 
That  pierce  and  rankle  and  fester — Love  is  his, 
Is  his  to  kill.      He  speaks  the  word, — we  miss 
The  fruit  of  all  our  joy  and  all  our  tears. 

So  said  I,  as  I  watched  the  rosy  west 
Darken,  and  yet  another  day  undone. 
And  all  his  glory  into  darkness  hurled  ; — 
And  suddenly  I  felt  my  heavy  breast 
Lighten,  and  I  bethought  me  of  the  sun, 
Who  sets  to  us,  but  never  to  the  world. 


[  30  ] 


If  life  avails  not,  what  avails  an  hour? 
Yet  see  the  painter,  how  he  can  combine 
His  tender  touches  and  his  colours  fine, 
And  lo  !  before  you  blooms  the  perfect  flower 
Of  God-like  beauty — see  the  poet's  power 
In  each  brief  word,  in  each  compacted  line, 
A  living  soul  to  breathe,  a  face  divine, 
Man's  breath  with  heaven's  spirit  to  endower. 

Of  many  a  momentary  airy  note 
The  proud  musician  builds  his  world  of  song, 
And  on  brief  sound,  as  on  a  tiny  boat, 
Explores  and  masters  that  tremendous  sea — 
Love  truly  ;  Time  can  do  thy  love  no  wrong  : 
We  live  in  Time,  love  in  Eternity, 


[  31   ] 


That  way  Death  lies  in  ambush,  O  my  friend, 
And  Time  no  prayer  can  flatter  or  beguile : 
Old  Time  is  waiting  with  his  ruthless  smile — 
To  youth  and  love  and  beauty  comes  an  end. 
What  comfort  can  thy  pride,  thy  knowledge  lend  ? 
The  fool,  the  wise,  the  noble  and  the  vile. 
All,  all  alike  must  tread  the  dark  defile. 
The  black,  inevitable  gulf  descend. 

Time  metes  us  out  our  minutes  one  by  one, 
To  each  his  measured  dole  of  joy  and  pain. 
And  every  minute  something  may  be  done, 
And  something  gained  wherein  he  has  no  part. 
Some  touch  divine,  some  rapture  of  the  heart. 
To  conquer  Time  himself  on  Time's  domain. 


[  32  ] 


And  was  there  light  before  the  sun  was  made? 
And  was  there  love  ere  men  and  women  were  ? 
Vain  questioning  : — the  lord  of  light  is  there, 
And  here,  in  all  her  loveliness  arrayed, 
Thy  love  is  here  before  thee  : — art  afraid 
To  take  the  little  hand  that,  light  as  air. 
Can  open  heaven's  gates  to  them  that  dare  ? 
O  coward,  coward,  wherefore  was  it  stayed  ? 

Thou  saw'st  the  smile  upon  his  cruel  face, 
Old  Time  the  mocker.     Let  him  mock  his  fill, 
For  when  the  sun  has  vanished  from  his  place, 
And  when  the  loving  heart  is  cold  and  still, 
There  will  be  love  to  love  and  light  to  see. 
And  even  as  they  were,  so  shall  they  be. 


[  33  ] 


This  man  or  that  may  be  the  chosen  priest 
Of  th'  unseen  powers  that  move  in  earth  and  air 
Who  stand  revealed  to  some  high  soul  and  rare, 
That  common  men,  the  lowest  and  the  least, 
They  too  may  have  their  portion  of  the  feast : 
With  him  the  Powers  their  mighty  secrets  share, 
To  him  the  flowers  of  summer  bloom  more  fair, 
To  him  a  brighter  splendour  gilds  the  East. 

But  all  who  love  have  felt  an  impulse  stir 

In  heart  and  brain  that  quickens  sense  and  sight, 

Till  nature's  book  of  beauty  and  delight 

Is  open  to  them,  like  a  scroll  unfurled  : 

And  he  that  loves  needs  no  interpreter  : 

For  in  him  lives  the  love  of  all  the  world. 


[  34  ] 


He  dreamed  the  doors  of  heaven  were  open  wide, 
The  Queen  of  Heaven  beckoned  from  her  throne, 
And  smiled  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  her  own. 
And  for  a  moment  set  him  at  her  side  ; 
And,  after,  when  he  gazed  upon  his  bride, 
To  learn  each  tender  tone  and  line  by  heart, 
Commingling  Love  and  Beauty  in  his  art. 
Each  feature  shone  upon  him  glorified. 

And  as  he  painted,  with  a  glad  surmise 

He  saw  to  every  tone  and  every  line 

An  impulse  new,  a  subtle  meaning  given, 

Immortal  ecstasy  in  mortal  eyes. 

In  human  features  joy  and  peace  divine. 

And  love,  with  which  the  angels  love  in  heaven. 


[  35   ] 


Because  some  day,  before  your  straining  eyes, 
The  stars  will  fade — for  human  eyes  are  frail — 
Because  some  day  your  ear  will  naught  avail 
To  catch  the  myriad  harmonies  that  rise 
From  sea  and  stream  and  forest  to  the  skies ; 
Think  not  for  that  the  lamps  of  heaven  will  pale, 
Or  ocean's  deep  unfaltering  voices  fail, 
Or  birds  forget  their  rapturous  melodies. 

Oh,  feed  your  eyes  on  heaven's  eternal  lights, 
And  lean  your  ear  to  earth's  melodious  voice ; 
Hear  while  you  can,  and  while  you  can  rejoice ; 
And,  frail  and  mean  and  mortal  though  you  be, 
The  deathless  things  in  which  your  heart  delights 
Will  touch  you  with  their  own  eternity. 


[   36  ] 


Not  for  thyself,  not  for  thyself  alone, 
Not  for  thy  beauty  though  so  bright  it  be 
O  love,  fair  love,  do  I  so  honour  thee ; 
The  patient  architect  lays  stone  on  stone 
To  build  his  temple — many  a  mingled  tone 
To  make  the  finished  harmony  must  meet 
In  lovely  service  and  subjection  sweet — 
And  does  his  master's  work,  and  gives  his  own. 

And  in  the  mighty  temple  of  the  Earth 

The  deep  inherent  harmony  of  life, 

Eternal  in  the  turmoil  and  the  strife, 

Behind  the  whirl  of  birth  and  death  and  birth. 

There  have  the  gods  assigned  thee  part  and  place, 

And  all  the  soul  of  heaven  is  in  a  face. 


[  17  ] 


Drink  deep,  drink  deep,  for  Love  has  filled  the  bowl. 
Drink  deep,  drink  deep,  for  Love  has  poured  the  wine, 
And  fill  thy  heart  with  ecstasy  divine, 
With  strength  of  fiery  passion  fill  thy  soul. 
Till  round  thy  head  obedient  thunders  roll, 
And  lightnings  gird  that  feeble  hand  of  thine  ; 
The  hand  of  Love  it  is  that  pours  the  wine, 
The  hand  of  Love  it  is  that  fills  the  bowl. 

Drink  deep,  nor  ask  what  follows.     Yes,  he  comes 

The  grim  Destroyer,  he  who  bides  his  day, 

And  breaks  the  bowl,  and  spills  the  wine,  and  numbs 

The  feet  that  once  the  clouds  of  heaven  have  trod  ; 

But  thou  shalt  look  him  in  the  face  and  say, 

'  Do  what  thou  wilt,  for  once  was  I  a  god.' 


[   38  ] 


As  near,  and  ever  nearer,  side  by  side, 
May  flow  two  rivers,  each  his  several  course. 
Each  uncompanioned  from  his  lonely  source. 
Until  the  mountain  gate  is  opened  wide. 
And  rock  and  moor  and  fell  no  more  divide. 
And  they,  with  mingled  waters  strong  and  clear, 
By  flowery  mead,  or  wood,  or  level  mere. 
One  single  stream  inseparably  glide. 

So  may  your  lives  in  purity  and  peace 
Flow  sweetly  intermingled  to  the  end, 
And  never  may  the  dear  communion  cease 
And  high  companionship  of  friend  and  friend, 
Until  that  sombre  and  eternal  sea 
Receive  you  both  in  its  immensity. 


[  39  ] 


Grin,  grin,  ye  crimson  Giants,  grin  your  worst, 
You  savage  guardians  of  the  place  of  peace  ! 
Wild  torrent,  never  may  your  music  cease  ! 
You  leafy  crags,  from  whose  grim  heart  outburst 
The  sacred  fountains  where  they  quench  their  thirst, 
The  dreamy  pilgrims  of  the  misty  shrine, 
The  silent  thinkers  of  the  thought  divine, 
Receive  me,  me  the  stranger,  me  the  first 
Who,  from  the  restless  keen  unthinking  race, 
A  wanderer  from  the  world  that  knows  you  not, 
The  busy  world  of  noise  and  strain  and  stress, 
Have  come  to  ask  of  you  a  resting  place, 
To  taste  one  moment  of  your  quiet  lot, 
Your  perfect  peace  and  deep  forgetfulness. 


[  40   ] 


The  green  of  hope,  the  purple  of  desire, 

The  yellow  gold,  the  crimson-red  of  sin, 

When  shall  I  see  them  end,  and  when  begin 

The  white  intense  effulgence  of  the  fire 

That  knows  nor  shade  nor  colour  ?     Heap  them  higher 

The  coals  that  feed  the  furnace  ;  freely  pour 

The  hissing  oil,  and  let  the  bellows  roar. 

Then  clasp  your  hands,  ye  mourners,  for  the  pyre 

Is  ready,  and  with  shouting  and  with  song, 

With  lilies  and  with  roses  garlanded, 

On  loving  shoulders  proudly  borne  along, 

I  '11  lay  me  down  upon  my  bridal-bed. 

And  then  without  a  tear,  without  a  name. 

Pure  into  purest,  vanish  into  flame. 


[  41    ] 


You  tend  the  smoky,  dim,  and  wavering  flame 
Which  stains  your  prison  walls  with  oozy  grime, 
And  pour  the  oil  which  brings  again  what  time 
With  friendly  hand  had  taken.     Oh,  for  shame ! 
'Tis  but  a  little  while  and  morning  came, 
And  drove  the  hosts  of  darkness  from  the  skies, 
And  purged  the  heavens.     You  did  not  lift  your  eyes, 
But  kept  them  fixed  upon  the  smoky  flame. 

Behold,  'tis  you  yourself  are  your  own  doom  : 
Yourself,  the  wall  which  hedges  you  about  ; 
Your  oil  which  feeds  the  darkness  and  the  gloom., 
Your  lamp  which  keeps  the  light  of  heaven  out. 
Lift  up  your  eyes  !     Behold,  the  prison  walls 
Vanish,  and  from  your  hands  the  fetter  falls. 


[   42   ] 


If  God  there  be,  then  is  thy  God  the  King, 
King  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  visible  earth, 
The  realm  whereof  the  entrance  gate  is  birth, 
And  death  the  exit  and  enfranchising ; 
And  if  He  be  not,  still  the  tribute  bring, 
Although  He  be  not,  lest  perchance  He  be. 
Above  the  heaven,  or  beneath  the  sea. 
Some  dim,  divine,  almighty,  jealous  Thing. 

Therefore  to  Him  who  plenty  gives  or  dearth 
Remit  the  tribute  due,  entire  and  whole, 
Withholding  naught  and  naught  surrendering. 
Not  less,  nor  more  than  just  the  bounden  dole, 
Not  less,  for  He  is  Lord  of  all  thy  earth  : 
Not  more,  for  thou  art  lord  of  thine  own  soul. 


[  43   ] 


The  gaudy,  noisy,  multitudinous  show, 
Which  pleased  awhile  your  greedy  eyes  and  ears. 
How  mean  and  paltry  all  its  pomp  appears 
Seen  on  a  sudden  in  the  golden  glow 
Of  that  pure  light  which  dawned  an  hour  ago  ! 
And  sages  fain  would  learn  from  you,  love's  fool, 
There  at  your  feet,  as  pupils  in  your  school, 
What  sages  only  think,  and  lovers  know. 

For,  as  the  shows  of  life,  by  mere  excess 
Of  life,  almighty  and  all-mastering, 
Are  mean  and  paltry  in  the  lover's  eyes. 
So  Love  himself,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
And  all,  shall  vanish,  not  in  nothingness, 
But  in  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  King. 


[  44  ] 


EAST    AND    WEST 

Know  me  ?     I  am  no  power  who  sits  at  ease, 

But  what  I  am  I  am  because  I  do. 

And  wouldst  thou  know  me,  son  of  earth,  thou  too  ? 

Behold  the  flowery  mead,  the  teeming  seas, 

The  lily  dancing  in  the  morning  breeze. 

The  planet  and  the  heaven  wherein  he  moves. 

The  sun  that  warms  thee,  and  the  heart  that  loves  ; 

Thou  who  wouldst  know  me,  thou  must  be  as  these. 

Who  knows  my  power  ?     Not  they  who  stand  at  gaze, 

For  seeing  they  shall  see  and  shall  not  see, 

And  knowing  they  shall  know  not,  though  they  knew; 

Thy  life  be  worship,  and  thy  deeds  be  praise  ! 

And  wouldst  thou  know  what  I  am  ?     Thou  must  be  : 

And  wouldst  thou  be  what  I  am  ?     Thou  must  do. 


[  45  ] 


With  thee  I  saw  the  portals  open  wide 
That  guard  the  mansions  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Thy  hand  in  mine,  by  sweet  compulsion  led, 
With  thee,  dear  friend,  for  comrade  and  for  guide, 
I  dared  the  dread  descent,  and  at  thy  side 
Held  converse  high  with  those  great  souls  that  dwell 
Forever  on  the  fields  of  asphodel. 
In  glory  death  has  doubly  glorified. 

Upon  our  ears  unearthly  music  fell 

From  deathless  lips,  and  filled  our  hearts,  and  fed 

Our  souls  with  strong  ambrosial  harmonies  ; 

Dear  friend,  do  you  remember  how  we  read 

Immortal  love  in  those  immortal  eyes, 

And  joy  divine,  and  faith  unchangeable  ? 


[  46  ] 


BUNYAN 

In  that  great  trouble  ever  at  my  side 

The  tempter  stood  and  '  Whither  must  you  go 

When  you  are  dead?'  he  whispered  ;  '  who  can  know? 

And  if  you  die  for  God,  when  you  have  died 

Art  thou  of  those  whom  God  has  sanctified  ? 

What  bond,  what  proof,  what  promise  can  you  show  ?  ' 

Thus  day  by  day  I  tossed  in  doubt,  till  lo  ! 

My  troubled  soul  took  comfort,  and  replied — 

'  O  tempter,  I  am  bound,  though  God  is  free  : 
And  whether  there  be  comfort  here  or  no 
I  dare  not  turn  ;  straight  forward  I  must  go. 
And  venture  my  eternal  state  with  Him  ; 
And  so,  come  hell,  come  heaven,  sink  or  swim. 
Blindfold  I  '11  leap  into  eternity.' 


[  47  ] 


PASCAL 

I  SEARCH  in  heaven  and  eartli,  and  find  no  God, 

But  all  around  me  sin  and  want  and  pain  : 

And  when  my  mind  has  sought  and  sought  in  vain, 

And  cried  aloud  its  bitter  Ichabod, 

'  The  world  is  dead,  and  man  a  soulless  clod ' ; 

A  sudden  glory  falls  upon  my  sight, 

Some  hidden  rapture,  some  divine  delight ; 

The  path  yet  glowing  where  God's  feet  have  trod. 

So  doubt  and  hope  alternate  torture  me, 

Till  Faith  comes  near  and  takes  me  by  the  hand. 

And  says,  '  Can  human  eyes  God's  splendour  see  ? 

Can  human  reason  God's  design  approve  ? 

Can  mortal  mind  His  greatness  understand? 

Doubt  not :  thou  canst  not  know  :  believe  and  love.' 


[  48   ] 


HADRIAN 

O  soul,  poor  lonely  traveller  far  from  home, 
Whom  thy  great  master  banished  from  his  face, 
To  make  of  this  gross  frame  thy  dwelling  place, 
Thy  bright  eyes  darkened,  and  thy  sweet  voice  dumb ; 
A  little  while,  and  thou  hast  filled  the  sum 
Of  loneliness  and  exile  and  disgrace  ; 
O  soul,  take  courage  for  a  little  space, 
And  then  the  time  has  come,  the  time  has  come. 

Oft  hast  thou  told  me  of  that  home  of  thine. 
And  touched  my  heart  with  rapture  as  I  heard  ; 
And  often  times,  methinks,  the  air  was  stirred 
With  rustle  of  strange  wings,  as  some  divine. 
Some  freer  playmate  from  beyond  the  stars 
Paused  for  a  while  beside  thy  prison  bars. 


D  [  49  ] 


ST.    AUGUSTINE 

The  crash  of  empires  echoed  in  his  ears, 

The  shouts  and  curses  of  the  ravening  horde  ; 

Flashed  in  his  eyes  the  horror  of  the  sword, 

The  bHght  that  gnaws  and  spreads,  the  fire  that  sears  ; 

And  dimly  through  a  mist  of  hopeless  tears 

He  saw  the  old  heroic  blood  outpoured, 

A  flood  of  ruin,  swift  and  deep  and  broad, 

That  whelmed  the  glories  of  a  thousand  years. 

And  even  as  the  darkness  darker  grows. 
And  nearer  yet  the  tempest  looms  and  lowers, 
Lo  !  where  afar  a  strange  new  splendour  shows 
Through  storm  and  darkness  softly  glimmering; 
The  shining  bulwarks,  the  eternal  towers. 
The  courts  divine,  the  palace  of  the  King. 


[  50  ] 


ST.    FRANCIS 

O  gentle  company  of  loving  men, 

0  fellow  courtiers  of  the  glorious  King, 

With  you  I  '11  take  my  turn,  with  you  I  '11  sing 
Of  how  I  loved,  and  whom,  and  where,  and  when  ; 
Take  the  heroic  sword,  the  glorious  pen, 
Each  for  his  love  be  famous,  brave  and  true : 
And  I,  dear  friends,  I  serve  a  lady  too — 
Then  hear  my  tale  of  love,  ye  loving  men  ! 

1  woo  her  not  with  gold  nor  deeds  of  fame. 
No  beauty  can  she  boast,  nor  fine  array  : 
In  pride  of  royal  rags,  in  glorious  shame. 
We  two  together  walk  the  beggar's  way. 

To  kneel  at  last,  hands  clasped,  and  side  by  side 
Before  God's  throne,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 


[  51  ] 


Doubt  if  you  will  that  victory  is  yours, 
Doubt  of  your  comrade's  strength,  your  captain's  skill : 
And  though  the  thought  be  torment,  if  you  will, 
While  right  and  left  the  storm  of  battle  roars. 
Doubt  heaven,  doubt  its  justice,  doubt  the  cause ; 
For  doubts  invincible  will  crowd  and  fill 
The  bravest  bosom,  doubts  no  power  can  still. 
Doubt  if  you  will,  but  neither  flinch  nor  pause. 

The  sword  is  drawn,  the  foe  before  you  stands  : 
For  victory  or  death,  for  wrong  or  right, 
Smite  !  though  the  very  sword  with  which  you  smite, 
A  faithless  blade,  be  shivered  in  your  hands. 
Doubt  not  yourself — though  all  be  false  but  you. 
Then  let  one  man  at  least  be  brave  and  true. 


[   52  ] 


True  word  on  word,  and  deed  on  dauntless  deed, 

So  rose  the  ancient  fabric  of  our  state, 

To  stand  in  spite  of  time  and  scorn  of  fate. 

And  many  an  arm  must  ache  and  heart  must  bleed 

Ere  all  be  finished,  so  has  fate  decreed, 

Not  all  unkind — and  standing  at  the  gate. 

The  spirits  of  the  great  dead  builders  wait, 

And  watch  the  growing  pile  and  cry  '  God  speed.' 

'  God  speed  the  eye  that  sees,  the  ear  that  hears  ; 
God  speed  the  brain  that  grasps  the  mighty  plan  ; 
God  speed  the  heart  that  knows  nor  doubts  nor  fears. 
Steadfast  and  true ;  and  oh,  God  speed  the  man 
Who  in  his  soul  has  sworn,  ere  all  is  done, 
To  carve  and  lift  and  lay  his  corner  stone.' 


[  53  ] 


Not  for  thy  flocks  and  herds  and  piled  gold, 
Not  for  the  tireless  hands  that  toiled  and  hewed, 
And  made  the  waste  thy  garden,  and  the  rude 
Mountain  thy  path ;  not  for  thy  wealth  untold, 
Nor  all  the  countless  store  thy  garners  hold, 
Nor  even  for  thy  strong  heroic  brood. 
Which  spread  from  sea  to  sea,  and  unsubdued 
Stood  forth  a  nation,  great  and  free  and  bold, 
We  love  thee,  but  for  this  :  that,  face  to  face 
With  utterest  peril  and  supreme  disgrace, 
Yet  never  didst  thou  bow  thy  noble  head, 
Not  once  the  strong  uplifted  arm  let  fall. 
But  this,  the  noblest  triumph  of  them  all, 
Thine  own  unconquered  self  hast  conquered. 


[   54   J 


A  SUIT  of  motley  and  a  cap  and  bells  : 

I  know,  grave  mentor,  such  a  wear  beseems 

The  bootless  builder  of  the  house  of  dreams — 

Go,  build  your  strong  and  stony  citadels, 

The  homes  where  ermined  ease  securely  dwells 

And  civic  virtue  finds  its  plumy  bed  ; 

I  know,  I  know  :  and  if  I  shake  my  head, 

I  only  hear  the  jingle  of  the  bells. 

Along  the  streets  the  shades  of  evening  fall — 
Where  many  a  busy  burgher  buys  and  sells  : 
Aloft,  alone,  unnoted,  all  a-fire, 
Flames  to  itself  the  silly  soaring  spire, 
And  slowly  swings  its  curfew  over  all — 
What  is  it  ?     Just  the  city's  cap  and  bells  ! 


[  55  ] 


Heavy  with  thought,  and  burdened  with  desire, 
O  sturdy  pilgrim,  is  it  thus  you  go  ? 
And  is  it  thus  accoutred,  is  it  so, 
They  start  upon  the  path  who  dare  aspire 
To  cHmb  the  bastion  where  the  peaks  of  fire, 
Home  of  the  thunder,  burn  against  the  blue  ? 
And  some  have  reached  the  goal — but  not  as  you. 
Heavy  with  thought  and  burdened  with  desire. 

And  I,  poor  cripple,  neither  faint  nor  tire  ; 
My  armour  is  the  plumage  of  the  dove. 
My  thoughts  are  feathers  and  my  wings  are  love  ; 
Higher  I  soar,  and  higher  yet,  and  higher, 
The  dust,  the  noise,  the  darkness  far  above, 
Upborne  by  thought  and  winged  with  desire. 


[  56  ] 


The  stake  is  mouldering  in  the  market  place, 
The  rack  grows  rusty  in  the  ruined  tower, 
No  need  to  tremble  at  the  tyrant's  power. 
Or  quail  before  the  Judge's  ruthless  face  ! 
Your  fathers'  blood  has  left  its  crimson  trace 
Upon  the  stones  whereon  your  courtly  feet 
Step  proudly  on  towards  the  judgment-seat  ; 
O  just  and  righteous,  full  of  faith  and  grace, 
Crown  of  the  perfect  age  ! — But  yet,  but  still, 
The  old  Enchantress,  mocking,  smiles  on  you. 
Well  pleased  to  see  how  well  they  work  her  will, 
A  subtler  fire  than  stake  or  faggot  knew, 
A  spell  more  potent  than  the  torturer's — 
Well  may  she  smile — the  victory  is  hers. 


[  57  ] 


THE    SCULPTOR  1 

Living  he  loathed  me  with  a  deadly  hate, 
And  dying  willed  that  I  should  build  his  tomb  ; 
And  therefore  in  this  grave,  as  in  the  womb. 
Beneath  the  tyrannous  and  brooding  weight 
Of  marble,  Kingship  impotently  great. 
Pride  in  the  stony  eyes,  and  in  his  hand 
The  awe-less  sceptre  of  his  lost  command. 
My  thought,  a  child  unborn,  shall  lie  and  wait, 
And  live  and  grow  unknown,  undreamt  of,  dumb, 
Through  the  long  silence  of  the  shameful  years. 
Until  the  destined  day  at  last  shall  come, 
And  he,  the  child  begot  in  shame  and  tears, 
Shall  leap  full-armed  from  out  the  tyrant's  grave 
To  draw  the  sword  and  strike — avenge  and  save. 

^  Refers  to  the  popular  tradition  that  Michael  Angelo  in 
designing  the  tomb  of  the  Medici  meant  to  convey  a  message 
to  the  future  liberator  of  Florence. — Note  by  Author. 


[    58    ] 


Because  our  tireless  thoughts,  a  busy  band, 
Fly  through  the  fabric  of  the  mighty  world, 
Because  our  curious  toil  has  half  unfurled 
The  mighty  scroll,  and  sky  and  sea  and  land 
Are  probed  with  prying  eye  and  searching  hand, 
Because  we  spell  the  mystic  characters 
Letter  by  letter, — can  our  spirit  pierce 
The  meaning  ?     Do  we  read  and  understand  ? 

Make  not  God's  temple  thy  museum  :  kneel 
Down  on  thy  knees  upon  the  holy  ground, 
Pure  heart  and  reverend  mind  alone  can  feel 
That  mighty  mystery  that  girds  us  round, 
Without  whose  light  no  mortal  eye  can  read. 
Without  whose  life  our  life  is  dead  indeed. 


[  59  ] 


Back  with  the  circling  gloom  that  hems  us  round, 

Further  and  further  thrust  the  black  confine : 

Oh,  let  for  us  new  stars  in  heaven  shine, 

New  flowers  blossom  from  the  teeming  ground  ; 

Make  earth  confess  her  secrets  :  search  and  sound 

The  deeps  of  ocean  :  ever  wider  grows 

The  shining  space,  and  ever  brighter  glows 

The  promise — clear  to  thought's  extremest  bound, 

As  aisle  by  aisle  the  mighty  vistas  spread, 

As  the  great  portals  open  one  by  one — 

That  this  great  pile  is  not  untenanted. 

That  one  great  presence  lives  in  every  part, 

Splendid,  in  that  bright  splendour  of  the  sun. 

Pure,  in  the  rapture  of  a  loving  heart. 


[  60  ] 


PULAE   CASPIAEi 

This  way  the  flying  Lord  of  Babylon 
Carried  the  tarnished  splendour  of  his  name, 
The  wreck  of  empire  and  the  lees  of  shame  ; 
This  way  the  winged  avenger  hurried  on  ; 
And  here  the  conqueror,  weeping,  gazed  upon 
The  bloody,  severed  and  unsceptred  hand, 
The  lips,  erewhile  the  trumpet  of  command, 
That  doubly  told  him  that  his  work  was  done. 

And  Fate  stood  by,  and  smiled  upon  her  slave, 
And  in  the  deeps  of  her  prophetic  eyes 
Beheld  the  surge  of  empire,  wave  on  wave. 
Gather  and  break,  and  rise  and  fall  and  rise, 
Sapor  and  Omar,  Alp  and  Tamerlane, 
Nor  told  the  conqueror  that  his  work  was  vain. 

'  The  Caspian  gatas. 


[  6i  ] 


The  stealthy  streamlet  through  the  waste  of  stone 
Glides  unrejoicing.     Lay  the  body  there, 
And  deal  the  dole  of  customary  care, 
The  mercenary  touch,  the  chartered  moan  ; 
Compose  the  hands  of  passive  skin  and  bone  ; 
Draw  down  the  lids  and  smooth  the  cramped  limb ; 
And  then,  O  mourners,  you  have  done  with  him. 
And  he  can  sleep  untended  and  alone. 

Methought  the  dead  lips  moved  and  spake  and  said  : — 
'  O  living  men,  so  proud  and  free  and  wise, 
Behold  these  helpless  hands,  these  sightless  eyes ! 
Behold  and  learn  a  lesson  from  the  dead  ! 
One  lives  ;  and  in  His  hands  your  act  and  thought 
Are  even  as  I  am  :  and  you  know  it  not.' 


[  62  ] 


In  vain  across  the  darkness  of  the  years, 
in  vain  across  the  thousand  leagues  of  sea, 
In  vain  my  yearning  spirit  longs  for  thee  ; 
For  sooner  could  I  move  with  sobs  and  tears 
That  star  which  flitters  bright  among  his  peers, 
There,  in  his  robe  of  lonely  light  enfurled, 
Than  that  remorseless  Master  of  the  World, 
Whose  awful  voice  is  ringing  in  my  ears  : 

'  Stay  not  to  pick  the  flowers  upon  thy  way, 

Stay  not  to  hear  the  music  of  a  voice. 

Though  none  were  fair  and  bright  and  sweet  as  these, 

Though  none,  like  this,  can  make  thy  heart  rejoice  : 

They  are  but  shadows  from  a  brighter  day, 

But  echoes  of  diviner  harmonies.' 


[  ^l  ] 


Oh  happy  are  the  eyes  that  see  thee,  Dear, 
And  happy  are  the  ears  that  hear  thy  voice : 
For  sure  there  beats  no  heart  but  must  rejoice, 
Oh  sweet  and  fair  and  pure,  when  thou  art  near — 
Oh  happy  they  !     But  ah,  how  dark  and  drear 
The  world  for  me  !     And  is  there  no  redress, 
No  hope  or  comfort  for  the  loneliness 
Of  eyes  and  ears  that  neither  see  nor  hear  ? 

Yes,  from  the  black  profound  of  memory, 
Wrapped  in  a  cloudy  robe  of  rose  and  gray, 
With  scent  of  morning  flowers  and  melody 
Of  morning  breezes  o'er  the  whispering  sea, 
Spirit  of  light  and  sweetness,  young  and  gay, 
Bright  from  the  gates  of  darkness  breaks  the  day. 


[  64  1 


Thoughts,  the  thick  breath  of  rank  and  stagnant 

years, 
And  memories  steaming  from  the  sloughs  of  time — 
Oh,  how  the  misty  squadrons  crawl  and  climb  ! 
And  one  aloft  a  wavering  shadow  rears. 
And  one  air-born,  a  sudden  shape  appears, 
And  one  by  inches  spreads  a  level  pall. 
While  dimly  through  the  gloom  sad  voices  call, 
And  ghostly  echoes  murmur  in  my  ears. 

I  know  a  wind  that  blows  from  pleasant  places, 
A  knightly  wanderer  from  a  bright  domain. 
Who  slays  the  mist  with  purity  and  chases 
The  felon  vapours  to  their  dens  again  ; 
Come  wind,  come  gentle  wind,  come  soon,  I  pray : 
Come,  friend,  and  blow  the  noisome  swarm  away. 


[  65   ] 


O  '  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme ' ! 
O  eyes  that  men  have  worshipped  long  ago ! 
O  lips  that  sang  that  we,  we  too,  may  know — 
We,  cloudy  dreamers  of  a  chilly  clime, 
Thin-blooded  children  of  a  tired  time — 
What  love  was  like,  when  all  his  veins  astir, 
Proud  of  his  glorious  self  and  proud  of  Her, 
The  glad  world  wantoned  in  his  splendid  prime. 

A  fellow-drop  in  love's  eternal  stream, 

The  child  of  earth  and  heaven,  cloud  and  spring, 

A  fellow-mote  that  glitters  in  the  beam 

Shot  from  the  eye  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 

Dear  Ghost,  I  take  the  parchment  from  your  hand, 

And  open  it,  and  read,  and  understand. 


[  66  ] 


THE    ROCK   TULIP 

The  moon,  a  pale,  forlorn,  neglected  queen. 

The  rock,  a  broken  and  abandoned  throne, 

The  stream,  a  wanderer  making  midnight  moan 

About  the  place  where  once  his  joy  has  been. 

And  then,  soft  glistening  in  the  ghostly  sheen, 

Thou  sweet  and  tender  child  of  dust  and  stone  ; 

What  dost  thou  in  the  wilderness  alone. 

Who  bade  thee  blossom  here  ?    What  did  He  mean. 

He  who  hath  made  the  stony  rock — and  thee. 

And  on  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness, 

Thy  cruel  mother,  laid  so  sweet  a  child  ? 

Ah  !  there  are  lives  as  waste  and  rough  and  wild, 

Unlovely,  loveless,  joyless,  pitiless — 

Great  is  His  power ;  great  may  His  mercy  be. 


[  ^7  ] 


Here  in  this  lonely  place  four  friends  we  are. 
Deep  in  the  mountain's  stony  bosom  rise 
The  springs  that  feed  the  mirror  of  the  skies, 
Wherein  the  Man,  the  Mountain,  and  the  Star 
So  near  together  here,  and  there  so  far, 
In  close  companionship  in  silence  deep, 
Imaged  upon  the  crystal  surface  sleep, 
The  mortal  Man,  the  Mountain  and  the  Star. 

And  there  they  mingle  in  a  long  caress. 

And  there  each  finds  at  last  what  each  has  sought, 

And  gives  to  each  what  once  to  each  was  given  ; 

The  Mountain  gives  his  strength  and  steadfastness, 

Earth's  child  his  purity,  the  child  of  heaven 

His  brightness,  and  the  child  of  man  his  thought. 


[  6S  ] 


THE   GUEBRE   POTTER i 

See  how  the  wanderer  from  the  Land  of  Fire 
Mid  cold  and  gloom  is  still  the  Child  of  Flame  ; 
To  bind,  to  starve,  to  slay,  but  not  to  tame  ; 
See  how  he  makes  this  clod  of  kneaded  mire 
The  lustrous  jewel  of  a  King's  desire  ; 
And  here  in  dust  and  darkness  is  the  same 
As,  fresh  from  his  divine  abode,  he  came 
The  true-born  child  of  his  immortal  sire. 

And  thou,  poor  log,  who  gavest  of  thy  best, 

Thy  self  and  substance  freely  offering 

As  sustenance  to  thy  devouring  guest, 

What  hast  thou  earned,  thou  charred  and  blackened 

thing  ! 
Dust  as  thou  wert,  to  dust  hast  thou  returned — 
But  yet — thou  hast  not  rotted,  thou  hast  burned. 

^  The  Guebres  are  the  survivors  of  the  ancient  fire  worship- 
pers of  Persia. — Note  by  Author. 


[   69   ] 


THE   CASPIAN 

NOVEMBER 

I  SAW  a  little  maid  with  pattering  feet 
Who  ran  to  me  with  open  arms  and  cried 
'  Father  ! '  and  in  my  heart  there  swelled  a  tide 
So  strong,  so  deep,  and  oh  so  wonder-sweet ! 
I  woke,  and  heard  the  long  slow  billows  beat 
In  ominous  thunder  on  the  shallow  shore, 
And  gust  on  gust  the  misty  North-wind  roar. 
Where  surge  and  shingle  undistinguished  meet. 

I  saw  thee,  little  maid,  for  thou  wast  here  ; 
The  sun  was  on  thy  hair,  and  in  thy  hand 
Daisies — and  oh  the  smile  !     Sullen,  forlorn 
The  leaden  morning  shimmers  on  the  sand — 
O  little  laughing  maid,  God  bless  thee,  dear, 
Thou  ghost  of  one  who  never  has  been  born. 


[  70  ] 


Soft  in  the  garden  blows  the  breath  of  Spring, 
Sweet  to  his  sweetheart  coos  the  brooding  dove, 
Soft  to  the  dreamer  murmurs  dreaming  Love, 
As  soft,  as  sweet,  as  swiftly  vanishing ; 
Soft  to  the  dreaming  ear  Love's  red  lips  sing, 
'  Now  is  the  hour  to  dream  and  now  the  day : 
Swiftly  the  moments  pass  away,  away ' — 
And  ye  are  brothers,  Love  and  thou,  O  Spring ! 

The  father  of  a  million  Springs  art  thou. 
And  each  the  father  of  a  million  flowers  : 
And  Love  and  Thou  ye  reck  not  of  the  hours  : 
Old  Time  can  swear  that  Love  's  as  lovely  now, 
As  sweet  as  Love,  as  swiftly  vanishing — 
Soft  in  the  garden  blows  the  breath  of  Spring. 


[  71   ] 


There  sings  a  Fairy  hidden  in  the  grove ; 

His  voice  is  full  of  such  divine  desire 

That  sure  !  he  sets  my  very  soul  afire — 

And  there 's  a  Spirit — hark  !  I  hear  him  move 

Below  among  the  roses,  and  above 

Among  the  tree-tops — look  !  the  lily  shakes, 

She  dances  to  the  music  that  he  makes — 

Oh  sure  he  comes,  the  Spirit  that  I  love. 

Wait,  wait,  oh  wait,  the  Fairy  softly  sighed, 
And  hush,  hush,  hush  the  Spirit  murmured. 
And  then  I  saw  the  Rose  blush  crimson  red — 
'  Ah  !  be  not  angry,  lovely  Rose,'  I  said, 
'  For  One  is  coming  worthy  of  the  three. 
The  nightingale,  the  morning  wind,  and  thee.' 


[  72  ] 


ASTROPHEL 

And  did  you  wander  with  her  lovely  shade 

Along  the  silent  spaces  of  the  night  ? 

And  did  you  promise,  Sleep,  for  his  delight 

To  show  the  image  of  the  lovely  maid, 

Clearer  than  elsewhere,  livingly  pourtrayed 

Upon  the  dreaming  fancy  of  her  knight  ? 

And  didst  thou  grudge,  O  Sleep,  to  show  thy  might  ? 

And  were  thy  drowsy  pinions  long  delayed  ? — 

Perchance — who  knows  ?     In  vain  or  not  in  vain  ? — 
Most  true  it  is  the  Gods  love  them  that  give — 
I  ask,  and  promise  nought — O  Sleep,  draw  near ! 
For  strong  art  thou  to  make  the  deaf  to  hear. 
The  blind  once  more  to  see,  the  dead  to  live  ; 
Oh,  close  my  eyes,  that  I  may  see  again. 


[  71  ] 


I  HEAR  again  the  music  of  old  days  ; 

0  babbling  waters,  well  I  know  the  sound — 

The  same,  though  here  no  mossy  headlands  bound 
Thy  crystal  confines,  though  no  hazel  sways 
Its  glistening  gloom  above  the  tranquil  bays 
And  brawling  runnels  :  here — on  alien  ground, 
Th'  unclouded  glare  above  me,  and  around 
Grim  bastions  sweltering  in  their  dusty  haze — 

1  hear  what  once  I  heard,  across  the  seas. 
Then,  when  I  listened,  setting  for  a  while 
Unworded  thoughts  to  tuneless  melodies. 
Then,  full  of  joy  and  music,  turned  away 
With  heart  and  eyes  abrim  ;  and  saw  the  smile 
That  said  so  well  what  words  can  never  say. 


[  74  ] 


H  E  falls,  he  falls,  the  great  god  falls  at  last ! 

Like  fate  inevitable,  silent,  slow. 

Stealing  from  waste  to  rock,  from  rock  to  snow, 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  to  heaven  is  cast ; 

To  what  new  regions  dost  thou  hie  so  fast, 

Thou  with  eternal  glory  in  thy  train  ? 

Great  King  of  heaven,  ere  thou  come  again 

What  way  will  those  thy  shining  feet  have  passed  ? 

Thou  seest  now  where  ruined  Trebizond 
Weeps  by  the  laughing  sea  :  and  that  New  Rome 
Mourns  in  her  bondage,  sadder  than  the  old  ; 
And  aisle  by  aisle  the  faithful  waves  enfold 
The  bones  that  once  were  Hellas,  and  beyond 
Follow  my  heart,  oh  follow  heart  forlorn. 
To  where  beyond  the  ocean  breaks  the  morn 
Along  the  happy  headlands  of  my  home  ! 


[  75  ] 


Lord  of  the  fiery  chariot,  swift  and  bright, 
Lord  of  the  flying  steeds  with  wings  of  flame, 
Oh,  might  I  hear  thee  call  me  by  my  name  ! 
Oh,  might  I  see  thee  beckon  from  the  height ! 
For  all  thy  glory  and  for  all  thy  might 
'Twere  well  for  thee  to  call  me  to  thy  side, 
Along  the  path  of  heaven  with  thee  to  ride, 
And  chase  the  flying  squadrons  of  the  night. 

For  I  can  tell  thee.  King,  and  thou  shalt  hear 

A  story  worthy  of  thy  high  degree  ; 

I,  Lord  of  Light,  can  tell  thee  of  thy  peer, 

A  lady  bright  as  thou,  and  worthy  thee ; 

And  wouldst  thou  see  her  ?     Take  me  to  thy  side 

Her  home  is  Westward.     I  will  be  thy  guide. 


[  1^  ] 


What  shall  we  say  when  we  two  meet  again  ? 
And  shall  we  meet  in  gladness  or  with  tears  ? 
Shall  we  compare  the  ravage  of  the  years, 
The  deepening  wrinkle  and  the  slower  brain  ? 
Or  shall  we  grasp  the  tardy  boon  and  drain 
The  few  last  drops  that  linger  in  the  cup, 
And  think  how  proudly  once  we  filled  it  up 
With  hope  and  love  ? — in  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain  ! 

Or  shall  we  reckon  gain  with  loss,  and  make 
Nice  count  with  Time  of  all  he  gave  and  took  ? 
I  think  that  I  will  take  your  hand,  and  look 
My  dear  one  in  the  eyes,  nor  smile  nor  weep ; 
Oh  !  what  the  years  have  taken  let  them  keep  ; 
The  best  of  all  they  neither  give  nor  take. 


[  77  ] 


Come  let  us  reason,  though  my  voice  is  weak  ; 

My  voice  is  weak  as  thy  decree  is  strong. 

At  last  the  cup  is  full.     Too  long,  too  long 

Have  I  endured  in  silence  :  I  will  speak. 

Is  this  thy  Right,  on  thine  own  work  to  wreak 

The  vengeance  due  thine  own  almighty  wrong  ? 

Does  good  to  good  and  bad  to  bad  belong, 

Or  is  this  world  of  thine  the  monstrous  freak 

Of  madness  drunk  with  its  omnipotence  ? 

Peace,  peace,  poor  soul ;  and  would  you  hope  to  stir 

That  heart  with  human  pity  ?     How  and  whence  ? 

The  answer  still  is  silence.     Should  He  use 

Reason  and  words  when  He  his  slaves  accuse 

Is  Law  and  Judge  and  Executioner  ? 


[  78  ] 


'TWAS  He  that  called  me  from  the  stir  and  press 
The  kindly  noises  of  the  market  place, 
The  tender  voice,  the  dear  familiar  face, 
Who  lured  me  with  the  light  I  loved — ah  yes, 
I  loved  and  trusted  wholly.     Could  I  guess 
That  He  who  fed  the  hope  and  stilled  the  fear. 
That  He  who  led  me  here  would  leave  me  here 
Alone  and  naked  in  the  wilderness  ? 

Light,  in  impenetrable  clouds  enfurled, 

So  great,  we  ask  not  whether  good  or  bad, 

Procurer  and  avenger  of  our  sin  : 

Just  God,  behold  Thy  justice  and  be  glad  ; 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  made  the  world 

For  Thee  to  rule,  and  me  to  dwell  therein. 


[  79  ] 


Not  love,  for  love  has  perished  long  ago, 

Not  joy,  for  joy  with  love  is  vanished. 

Not  grief,  for  grief  itself  is  cold  and  dead, 

The  kindly  fount  of  tears  has  ceased  to  flow ; 

Nor  yet  despair.     Despair  is  peace,  and  lo  ! 

This  tortured  spirit,  hurled  from  deep  to  deep. 

Blind,  dazed,  and  dumb,  can  neither  rest  nor  sleep, 

For  ever  fighting  with  a  formless  foe. 

For  ever  asking  what  no  tongue  can  say, 

For  ever  struggling  for  a  hopeless  goal, 

A  ghastly  twilight,  neither  night  nor  day. 

Life  without  hope,  a  world  without  a  soul. 

Not  love,  not  joy,  not  sorrow,  not  despair. 

Not  that,  not  yet.     Oh,  would  to  God  it  were ! 


[  80] 


/ 
/ 


Bright  hopes  and  ever  brighter  rose  and  shone, 

Endeavours  high,  resplendent  promises, 

Courage  and  truth  and  honour,  all  were  his  ; 

'  And  now,'  we  said,  '  great  deeds  will  yet  be  done  ; 

Here  have  we  found  a  voice  to  cheer  us  on, 

A  hand  to  guide,  a  leader  who  can  lead, 

A  mind  that  sees  and  knows  :  a  man  indeed  ' — 

Death  spoke  one  little  word,  and  all  is  gone. 

So  sinks  in  flame  the  dying  glorious  day, 
To  dawn  again  ? — but  I,  alone,  forlorn, 
I  gaze  as  one  whose  minutes  pass  away, 
Death's  bony  fingers  clutching  at  his  breast. 
And  sees  the  last  rays  darken  in  the  west. 
And  knows  that  he  will  see  no  other  morn. 


[  81   ] 


/ 


Compact  of  sweetness  and  of  purity, 

The  choicest  essences  of  sea  and  land, 

The  veiled  fingers  laid  it  in  his  hand, 

To  him  alone  of  all  our  company. 

And  lo !  there  fell  a  spark  from  heaven  on  high, 

And  caught,  and  grew,  and  from  the  flaming  brand 

The  leaping  glory  flashed  at  heaven's  command. 

Till  the  great  splendour  gladdened  earth  and  sky. 

Alas  for  lights  that  God  has  lit  in  vain  ! 
Tired  hands  that  let  the  flickering  burden  fall ! 
And  eyes,  poor  longing,  searching,  eyes  that  miss 
The  light  they  loved  amid  the  splendid  train ; 
Though  all  about  the  mighty  banquet-hall 
A  thousand  torches  glitter,  bright  as  his. 


[  82  ] 


For  her,  for  her,  her  ever,  her  alone  ! 
And  yet  the  bounteous  earth  how  manifold  ! 
What  boundless  store  her  teeming  confines  hold  ! 
Deeds  ripe  for  doing,  marvels  yet  unknown 
Ready  for  birth — what  wealth  of  hue  and  tone 
Engulfed  in  idle  gloom  like  undigged  gold, 
Joy  for  the  loving,  glory  for  the  bold — 
Undared,  untasted — O  my  own,  my  own  ! 

What  have  I  given  ?     What  did  I  receive  ? 

A  heart  that  faith  has  served,  and  yet  will  serve ; 

A  heart  that  honour  honours,  and  will  yet 

Though  all  the  lights  that  glimmer  and  deceive, 

Yes,  though  the  brightest  of  them  all  be  set, 

To  one  fixed  point  be  turned,  nor  change,  nor  swerve. 


[  83  ] 


I  HEAR  the  rumble  of  the  distant  drum — 

The  armies  of  the  Lord  are  on  the  march  ; 

The  horse  hoofs  clatter  through  the  echoing  arch — 

I  cannot  rise — my  feet  are  bound  and  numb — 

I  cannot  call — my  lips  are  gagged  and  dumb — 

A  prisoner  in  these  brazen  walls,  I  hear 

The  shout  that  tells  me  that  the  Lord  is  near, 

The  clarion-call  that  cries — We  are  come,  we  are  come. 

I  hear  them  pass  beneath  the  prison  wall, 
The  clash  and  clangour  of  the  proud  array  ; 
And  then  the  mailed  footsteps  fainter  fall, 
And  one  by  one  the  voices  die  away  ; 
And  then  I  lift  my  fettered  hands,  and  say, 
'  I  know  the  hour  will  come  which  pays  for  all.* 


[   84] 


She  smiles — and  look  !  a  light  is  in  her  eyes 

Born  of  the  fire,  divine,  unquenchable, 

Her  own — nor  eye  can  see,  nor  tongue  can  tell 

How  dear,  how  inly  precious  is  the  prize 

That  safe  against  her  heaving  bosom  lies  ; 

O  tender  bosom,  proudly  may  it  heave  ! 

And  thou,  the  poor  and  weak  and  simple,  leave 

Strength  to  the  strong,  and  wisdom  to  the  wise, 

And  ask  no  more — not  even  to  forget 

The  bitter  mockery  of  thy  heart's  desire. 

The  lips  that  lied  and  sneered  :  the  feet  that  trod 

The  trusting  tender  blossom  in  the  mire. 

The  treachery  of  men,  the  wrath  of  God — 

All  this  may  be — and  more  than  this — but  yet 


[  85  ] 


ORESTES 

Let  them  sleep  on,  O  God,  let  them  sleep  on  ! 
Here,  by  thy  altar,  in  thy  holy  shrine  ; 
The  benediction  of  those  eyes  of  thine, 

0  great  and  wise  and  gracious,  lights  upon 
Th'  accursed  outcast,  broken,  spent,  undone ; 
The  moon  upon  the  marble  glitters  white  ; 
The  dreaming  cypress  whispers  to  the  night  ; 
And  all  is  peace,  and  deep  oblivion. 

1  know  the  serpent  looks  will  stir  and  wake, 
And  hiss  alarums  to  the  drowsy  pack  : 

The  hungry  eyes  will  search,  the  wings  will  shake. 
The  claws  will  clash — and  fierce  and  loud  and  deep 
The  hounds  of  hell  will  howl  upon  my  track — 
But  now,  but  still — the  Furies  are  asleep. 


[  86  ] 


THE    MOTHER'S    PRAYER 

Let  me  alone,  O  God,  let  me  alone  ! 

Lo,  I  have  asked  of  Thee  no  special  grace, 

A  simple  dweller  in  a  simple  place, 

One  happy  and  content  that  she  has  known 

No  fiery  joy  that  scorches  to  the  bone  ; 

But  just  the  tranquil  peace  of  quiet  hours 

Sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  the  humble  flowers 

By  her  own  hand,  in  her  own  garden  grown. 

Nor  have  I  strayed  beyond  the  appointed  path- 
Then  wherefore,  O  destroyer,  hurl  on  me 
The  awful  bolt  of  Thy  consuming  wrath  ? 
O  Thou  Almighty,  let  me  keep  my  own. 
Here,  with  my  little  babe  upon  my  knee 
Let  me  alone,  O  God,  let  me  alone  ! 


[  87  ] 


THE    HERETIC 

/ 
i       Thus  far,  no  further  !  tyrant  of  the  skies, 

Thus  far,  no  further  !  mighty  Lord  of  life. 

Here,  where  I  crouch  beneath  Thy  minion's  knife, 

Here  where  my  wounded  hands  and  bleeding  eyes 

Speak  loud,  where  every  shattered  member  cries. 

Unheeded,  not  for  mercy  but  the  End — 

Without  a  helper  and  without  a  friend — 

My  body  quails,  but  still  my  soul  defies, 

Defies  Thee  now,  and  shall  defy  Thee  still 

When,  ringed  with  angels,  1  shall  stand  alone 

Judged  and  condemned  before  Thy  judgment  seat, 

And  hear  Thee  utter  Thy  almighty  will. 

Thus  far,  no  further !  what  is  Thine  to  kill 

Kill  it.     Not  ^h's :  for  this  is  still  my  own. 


[  88  ] 


Despair — is  this  the  lesson  ?     He  the  Lord, 
Maker  and  Master  He  of  earth  and  man, 
The  mighty  architect  who  drew  the  plan, 
And  laid  the  strong  foundations  deep  and  broad, 
Behold  Him,  of  His  creatures  scorned,  abhorred. 
Tormented  ;  hear  the  cries  that  greet  Him  now. 
And  see  the  crown  they  set  upon  His  brow. 
The  Maker  and  the  Master  and  the  Lord ! 

Yes,  read  the  story — ye  who  idly  mourn. 
And  wet  your  cheeks  with  salt  of  selfish  tears. 
Who  count  the  tale  of  wrong  and  pain  and  scorn, 
The  bitter  leavings  of  the  wasted  years — 
Yes,  read  the  story,  read  it  if  you  dare. 
And  be  despair  the  lesson,  then  despair. 


[  89  ] 


JOB 

Oh,  I  will  reach  Thee  yet !     The  pitiful  plea 
That  unregarded  rends  the  unheeding  air 
Shall  yet  have  power  enough  to  reach  Thee  there, 
There  where  Thou  sittest,  throned  in  majesty, 
And  draw  Thee  down,  O  great  one,  even  Thee, 
The  judge  supreme,  down  to  Thy  prisoner's  feet : — 
My  dung-hill  here  shall  be  the  judgment  seat 
Where  Thou  shalt  render  Thy  accounts  to  me — 
And  I  shall  see  Thee  and  hear  Thee,  face  to  face, 
And  this  my  weakness  shall  so  master  Thee, 
That  Thou,  the  Lord  of  heaven,  shalt  take  my  place  ; 
And  here  in  dust  and  ashes  shalt  Thou  be 
Greater,  and  more  Thyself,  and  more  divine 
Than  there  on  that  almighty  throne  of  Thine. 


[  90  ] 


MANSUR 


The  voice  from  heaven  crying  in  the  night : 
'  My  soul  is  weary  of  My  lonely  throne  ; 
Unloved  is  He  who  owns  the  world  alone 
In  sole,  supreme,  and  solitary  might. 
One  crowning  wonder  yet  remains  to  do ; 
Behold,  I  make  this  mean  and  crumbling  clod 
The  loved  and  lover  of  Almighty  God, 
Almighty  in  power,  almighty  in  loving  too. 

'  Behold  I  call  My  creature,  even  thee, 
The  poor,  the  frail,  the  sinful,  and  the  sad  ; 
And  with  My  glory,  I  will  make  thee  glad  ; 
Come  unto  Me,  My  friend,  come  unto  Me  ! ' 

Even  so  the  voice  from  heaven.     I  heard  and  came, 
And  veiled  my  face,  and  plunged  into  the  flame. 

^  Mansiir  was  condemned  to  death  for  saying  that  he  was 
God. — Note  by  Author. 


[   91    ] 


MANSUR 

II 

Last  night  I  lived  a  mean  and  abject  thing, 
Content  in  bondage,  glad  and  prison-bound, 
With  greedy  fingers  blindly  groping  round 
For  such  brief  comfort  as  the  hour  might  bring. 
To-day  I  am  the  North-wind  on  the  wing, 
And  the  wide  roaring  of  the  clamorous  sea, 
And  the  huge  heaven's  calm  immensity. 
And  all  the  bloom  and  music  of  the  Spring. 

I  lived  and  loved.     Now,  is  it  life  or  death 
Here  in  this  new  vast  world  wherein  I  move  ? 
Now,  when  the  winds  of  heaven  are  my  breath, 
And  the  great  sun  the  eye  whereby  I  see  ? 
I  live  not  in  myself ;  only  in  Thee. 
Last  night  I  loved.     This  morning  I  am  Love. 


[  92  ] 


MANSUR 

III. 

The  immortal  stream  that  throbs  in  every  vein 
Of  this  My  mortal  frame  of  men  and  things  : 
The  tide  that  surges  in  the  hearts  of  kings 
And  swells  the  teeming  bosom  of  the  main  ; 
The  Spring  that  blossoms  in  the  dusty  plain  ; 
Aye  and  the  soul  of  many  thousand  Springs  : 
Take  it  to  make  thy  heart's  imaginings  ; 
Take  it  to  make  the  workings  of  thy  brain. 

Dost  thou  not  feel  the  Force  within  thee  move, 
And  tremble  with  the  trembling  of  the  skies  ? 
This  fire  which  burns  within  thee,  'tis  My  love  ; 
My  truth  it  is  which  lightens  in  thine  eyes. 
Thou  art  in  Me,  O  friend ;  and  I  in  thee, 
The  light  thou  seest,  and  the  eyes  that  see. 


[  93  ] 


MANSUR 

IV 

Who  sings  of  love  ?     One  moment,  let  me  lend 

One  broken  fragment  of  my  boundless  store  ; 

One  moment,  let  him  stand  beside  the  shore 

Of  Thee,  my  Ocean,  and  his  songs  will  end 

In  shame  and  silence.     O  my  Friend,  my  Friend, 

Shall  /  keep  craven  silence,  or  be  bold, 

And  Truth,  Thy  truth,  O  Lord  of  truth,  be  told  ?- 

Of  how  the  Highest  High  can  condescend, 

And  how  the  lowest  low  can  rise  and  soar 
Even  to  Thy  Presence,  even  to  Thy  Heart, 
O  mightiest  of  the  mighty  (yet  more  dear 
Than  mighty),  ever  nearer  and  more  near, 
Until  he  is,  and  shall  be  evermore, 
O  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  what  Thou  art. 


[  94] 


MANSUR 


Nay,  marvel  not,  good  friends,  to  hear  my  tale  : 
Call  it  the  vision  of  a  restless  night ; 
You  see  me — what  I  am,  a  simple  wight, 
Not  greatly  learned,  old,  and  poor,  and  frail  ; 
Then  wherefore  should  you  tremble  and  turn  pale  ? 
I  am  no  wearer  of  a  kingly  crown. 
No  sovereign  lord  to  slay  you  with  a  frown, 
No  sceptred  conqueror  in  bloody  mail. 

And  yet  in  truth,  last  night,  I  was  a  king ; 
Last  night  1  sat  upon  a  royal  seat 
With  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  at  my  feet. 
Nay,  good  my  masters,  cease  your  murmuring. 
Or  slay  me,  if  you  will.     For,  were  I  slain, 
This  very  night  I  shall  be  king  again. 


[  95  ] 


MANSUR 

VI 

O  POOR,  condemned,  divine,  and  tortured  thing ! 
Who  is  it  gave  the  cup  and  bade  thee  drink  ? 
Who  is  it  gave  the  thought  and  bade  thee  think  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  the  heaven  of  heavens  descend  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  whirlwind  thundering  ? 
Have  I  not  felt  the  Shape  draw  near,  and  bend 
Toward  me  ?     It  is  He,  the  Lord,  the  King, 
The  Master, — aye  the  Master  and  the  Friend. 

Slayer,  I  hail  Thee  with  my  dying  breath, 
Victor,  I  yield  the  fortress  of  my  heart ; 
The  doors  fly  open,  and  the  poor  lips  part 
Once  more,  and  then  no  more,  world  without  end. 
The  cup  is  poison,  and  the  thought  is  death  ; 
And  He  that  gives  them,  is  He  not  the  Friend  ? 


[  96  ] 


GABRIEL 

Bright  from  the  place  of  light  with  wings  that  flamed 
The  splendid  envoy  flashed  along  the  sky, 
And  down  the  realm  of  darkness  from  on  high 
Shot  like  a  star,  God-driven — Sure,  he  yearned 
For  that  bright  home  of  his,  and  proudly  spurned 
The  vapours  gross  that  clogged  his  feet  and  eyes  ; 
And,  sure,  with  wandering  and  sad  surmise, 
He  did  the  appointed  errand  and  returned. 

What  said  he,  he  the  chief  of  angels,  he 
Who  stands  before  the  Presence,  face  to  face  ? 
What  message  did  he  bring  to  earth  and  sea. 
The  chartered  empery  of  Time  and  Space, 
The  gross  confines  of  poor  mortality  ? 
That  here  should  be  his  Master's  dwelling  place. 


[  97  ] 


/ 


( 


ONE  OF  THE  SAGES 

Wise  with  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years, 

With  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  sky 

Which  searched  and  asked,  and  finding  no  reply 

Grew  dim  with  watching,  dimmer  yet  with  tears ; 

He  saw  how  One  among  the  starry  peers 

Moved  from  his  place,  and  beckoned  silently 

With  fiery  finger,  beckoned  from  on  high 

Great  with  the  fateful  secret  of  the  spheres. 

And  led,  which  way  ?     O  happy  eyes  that  see  ! 

O  happy  feet  that  follow  !     O  divine 

High  flaming  hope  !     O  rapture  strange  and  wild  ! 

O  hour  decreed  from  all  eternity  ! 

Which  way  ?     To  where  among  the  sheep  and  kine 

A  Mother  watched  beside  her  sleeping  Child. 


[  98  ] 


There  is  a  song  and  there  is  one  who  sings  ; 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices 
Are  heard,  and  something  sorrows  and  rejoices 
There,  in  the  very  midmost  heart  of  things. 
I  hear  it  when  the  North-wind  spreads  his  wings, 
I  hear  it  in  the  lonely  heart's  pulsations, 
And  in  the  gathered  cry  of  mighty  nations. 
And  clash  and  clamour  of  contending  Kings. 

What  is  it  ?     Just  a  noise,  an  empty  sound  ? 
Melodious  echoes  dim  that  vaguely  roll 
Beneath  the  hollow  heaven's  insensate  round 
And  down  the  empty  chambers  of  the  soul  ? 
Nay,  but  the  voice  of  God  :  and  we  have  heard, 
Outspoken,  clear,  distinct  and  plain — the  Word. 


/ 


I 


[  99  1 


THE  WORD 

In  thunder  spoken  from  the  trembling  hills, 
In  fiery  letters  written  on  the  sky, 
We  hear  and  see  Thy  Word  O  Thou  most  High, 
The  Word  which  made  and  makes  and  rules  and  wills, 
The  Word  which  gave  the  promise,  and  fulfils, 
The  law  supreme,  which  suffers  no  reply, 
The  law  which  bids  us  live  and  bids  us  die, 
Which  made  and  can  unmake,  quickens  and  kills. 

'  /  am  ' — the  dread  '  /  a^n  '  in  thunder  rolls 
His  awful  judgments  from  the  height  of  heaven, 
And  we,  for  whom  the  cloudy  veil  is  riven, 
The  fiery  Word  is  branded  on  our  souls  ; 
And  with  a  humble  and  a  contrite  heart 
We  kneel  and  bow  before  Thee  as  Thou  art. 


[  lOo] 


Master  of  earth  and  heaven,  was  this  Thy  boast? 
The  goal  of  power,  the  crown  of  honour  this  ? 
To  know  how  deep  the  depth  of  sorrow  is, 
And  glory  most  when  Thou  dost  suffer  most  ? 
O  mighty  Master  of  the  heavenly  host. 
Beneath  Thy  creature's  foot  thou  Hest  low. 
And  then  dost  glory  in  Thy  overthrow. 
Nor  count  the  battle  won  till  all  is  lost. 

And  therefore  dost  Thou  bid  the  world  rejoice. 

For  Joy  has  risen,  even  from  the  dead, 

And  being  risen  makes  the  world  divine. 

O  ye  that  sorrow,  hear  the  Master's  voice, 

'  I  am  your  sorrow,  and  the  tears  you  shed 

Blood  of  My  veins  :  your  grief  has  made  you  Mine. 


[   loi   ] 


/ 


/ 


The  cold  eternal  silence  of  the  skies, 

The  hungry  roaring  of  the  insensate  sea — 

What  healing  medicine  can  they  bring  to  me, 

What  help  or  comfort  to  the  soul  that  cries 

For  love  and  pity  ?     And  you,  the  great  and  wise, 

Who  weave  your  cunning  web  of  end  and  cause, 

How  will  your  flinty  code  and  iron  laws 

Profit  the  hungry  heart  that  faints  and  dies 

For  bread,  not  stones  ? — O  soft  and  gentle  voice  ! 

O  words  that  thrill  across  the  waste  of  years  ! 

O  tender  eyes  that  sorrow  and  rejoice  ! 

Tender  with  human  smiles  and  human  tears. 

All  wise,  almighty.  Power  without  end, 

Maker  and  lawgiver — Thou  art  the  Friend. 


[   I02  ] 


THE   ELBURZ 

SPRING 

The  rock-girt  vale  is  bursting  into  flower, 
And  here  I  make  my  solitary  moan — 
'  Alone,  alone ' — and  was  He  not  alone 
Then  when  the  faithful  could  not  watch  one  hour  ? 
When  Fate  and  Death  with  all  their  gathered  power 
Encircled  Him  ;  and  Fear  and  Black  Despair 
Stood  near  with  levelled  darts  and  mocking  stare, 
And  bade  Him  yield — and  did  He  shrink  and  cower, 
Refuse  the  bitter  cup,  and  summoning 
The  bright  battalions  of  the  host  of  heaven. 
Avenge  his  slighted  God-head  ?     Power  was  His, 
The  power,  the  might,  the  majesty.     The  ring 
Of  cruel  faces  closed.     The  word  was  given. 
He  bowed  his  head,  and  yielded  with  a  kiss. 


[   103  ] 


THE   GREAT    BETRAYAL 

One  throned  in  splendour  on  a  glorious  throne — 
Seeing  a  great  and  perilous  task  to  do — 
Called  one  among  His  servants,  whom  He  knew 
For  best  and  bravest — '  Thee,'  said  He,  '  alone 
Of  all  the  millions  whom  I  have  and  own 
To  do  this  service,  have  I  chosen  thee. 
Be  worthy  of  the  trust,  and  trust  in  me. 
I  will  reward  it.     Go.' — And  he  was  gone. 

He  did  the  task  appointed.     Then,  betrayed, 

He  died  a  felon's  death.     The  mighty  one 

Of  all  his  millions  sent  not  one  to  aid. 

'  Just  God,  reward  the  tyrant ! ' — Nay — but  see — 

The  throned  and  crowned  Betrayer,  who  was  he  ? 

God.     And  the  poor  betrayed  one — God's  own  Son. 


[   104  ] 


THE   TWO    DISCIPLES 

I  HEARD  Him  with  the  hearing  of  the  ears  ; 

I  saw  Him  with  the  seeing  of  the  eyes  ; 

And  therefore  am  I  learned,  am  I  wise — 

Not  like  the  watchers  of  the  long  dark  years, 

The  idle  dreamers  and  unseeing  seers, 

Whose  bootless  cries,  importunate  and  vain, 

Vexed  the  dumb  heavens  that  answered  not  again. 

Who  searched  the  dark  abysses  through  their  tears, 

And  saw  no  light.     And  I  have  heard  and  seen — 

I  stood  before  the  Master  face  to  face; 

I  heard  him  call.     But  he,  the  child  of  shame, 

The  dull  unlettered  churl,  the  poor  and  mean, 

The  common  fellow  of  the  market  place. 

The  Master  bade  him  follow.     And  he  came. 


[  105  ] 


Let  me  be  glad,  let  me  be  glad  ;  arise 
My  heart,  and  praise  the  Giver  of  good  things. 
His  angel  came,  with  healing  on  his  wings, 
He  came  and  laid  his  hand  upon  my  eyes, 
And  there  was  benediction  in  the  skies, 
And  wondrous  pharmacies  in  mountain  springs. 
And  psalms  of  praise  in  all  their  murmurings, 
And  in  the  mountains  help.     Therefore  arise 
My  heart,  and  praise  the  Lord  of  all  delight ; 
The  Lord  of  all  delight  who  gave  thee  this, 
The  Lord  who  taught  thee  what  His  worship  is  ; 
And,  when  the  magic  hour  has  passed  away, 
Through  the  long  watches  of  the  silent  night 
Thou  shalt  remember  what  has  been  to-day. 


[   io6] 


A  King — if  any  might  in  Kingship  is,  / 

Ifever  King  had  power  to  slay  or  save, 
To  smite  the  oppressor  or  to  free  the  slave, 
Or  glory  from  a  thousand  victories  : 
The  might,  the  power,  the  glory  shall  be  His 
A  hundredfold — to  Him  they  shall  be  given 
Who  comes  in  triumph  on  the  clouds  of  heaven; 
— That  was  the  promise  ;  the  fulfilment  this. 

I  saw  a  crowd  that  mocked  and  jeered  and  yelled, 
'  Call  God  to  help  Thee — art  Thou  not  His  Son  ?  ' 
And  in  the  midst,  above  them,  I  beheld 
A  gallows,  and  a  wretch  who  hung  thereon, 
A  naked,  bloody,  torn,  and  broken  thing. 
Above  his  head  was  written  this — 'The  King.' 


/ 


[   107  ] 


A  FACTIOUS  rogue,  traducer  of  the  State, 
Sent  to  a  rebel's  death  :  a  noisy  tongue 
Silenced,  a  slave  condemned,  a  felon  hung — 
O  princes  of  the  earth,  securely  great. 
High  in  the  place  of  power,  can  this  abate 
The  splendour  of  your  mailed  majesty  ? 
A  felon  on  the  gallows,  what  is  he 
To  move  your  lofty  souls  to  fear  or  hate  ? 

O  Caesar,  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings, 
Throned  in  the  palace  by  the  silver  sea. 
Far  have  thy  conquering  eagles  spread  their  wings, 
A  hundred  noble  nations  own  thy  sway ; 
Behold,  its  doom  is  spoken  from  to-day ; 

The  dead  man  on  the  cross  has  conquered  thee. 

/ 

/ 


[   108  ] 


'  Rejoice,  rejoice,  and  let  your  hearts  be  glad  ! ' 
Yea,  Lord,  I  read  the  message  through  my  tears ; 
I  hear  it  in  the  ruin  of  the  years  ; 
'  Rejoice,  rejoice,  and  let  your  hearts  be  glad  ! ' 
And  He,  the  golden-winged,  the  rainbow-clad, 
Joy,  with  the  starry  eyes  and  morning  face, 
Is  this  dark  world  to  be  His  dwelling  place  ? 
'  Rejoice,  rejoice,  and  let  your  hearts  be  glad  ! ' 

No  answer  echoed  from  the  height  of  heaven — 
But  softly  through  the  folds  of  veiled  night 
A  breathing  rustled,  and  the  world  awoke, 
And  from  the  eastern  gate  the  morning  broke ; 
O  soul,  thou  hast  thy  answer,  God  has  given 
His  answer,  God  has  answered  with  His  light. 


[   109  ] 


I  WEPT,  and  weeping  said  my  tears  between, 

'  O  dead  immortal  Master,  shall  I  chide 

Life  ? — Thou  hast  lived  it — Death  ? — and  Thou  hast 

died  ; 
Or  shall  Thy  servant  hold  it  vile  and  mean 
To  see  the  things  the  Master's  eye  hath  seen, 
To  tread  the  path  the  Master's  feet  have  trod 
Bright  with  the  footsteps  of  the  Living  God  ; 
Love  what  He  loved,  and  be  what  He  has  been  ? ' 

And  if  it  is  alone  that  I  must  go. 

And  if  I  have  no  comrade  at  my  side. 

And  if  I  search  the  vacant  heavens  and  see 

No  hope  or  comfort — aye,  if  it  be  so, 

O  lonely  spirit,  think  of  Him  who  cried, 

*  My  Father,  why  hast  Thou  abandoned  Me  ? ' 


[  no] 


*  The  rocks  are  steep,  the  river  deep  and  broad, 
The  way  is  hard  to  find,  and  night  is  near ; 
O  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  loves  thee  dear, 
O  pilgrim,  pilgrim,  listen  to  thy  Lord  ! 
There  in  the  darkness,  evil  shapes  abhorred 
Crouch  in  the  place  of  dragons — pilgrim,  hear  ! 
And  take  the  gift  of  Him  who  loves  thee  dear ; 

0  pilgrim,  take  the  Lamp  and  take  the  Sword  !- 

'  I  hear,  I  take  the  gifts  that  He  has  given. 

The  Lord  of  all  the  lanterns  of  the  sky, 

And  all  the  swords  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  ; 

1  take  His  gift,  His  servant  true  am  I, 

Nor  fear,  though  none  be  here  to  help  and  none 
To  bid  God-speed,  as  I  go  forth  alone.' 


[   III   ] 


And  did  I  score  and  sum  my  homely  tale  ? 
And  count  and  nicely  reckon  one  by  one 
The  deeds  I  did,  the  deeds  I  left  undone, 
As  '  here  I  hit  the  mark,  and  there  I  fail,' 
'  This  shall  avail  me,  that  shall  not  avail  ? ' 
And  measure  out  piece-meal  and  dole  by  dole 
The  boundless  service  of  a  loving  soul  ? 
Voice  of  the  dead,  hail  to  thee.  Spirit — hail ! 

For  thou  shalt  be  my  witness  in  the  day, 
In  that  great  day  when  dark  things  shall  be  plain, 
Then  shalt  thou  bear  me  witness  and  shalt  tell 
To  Him  who  gave,  to  Him  who  took  away. 
To  Him  who  sent  thee — surely  not  in  vain — 
That  I,  thy  pupil,  learned  the  lesson  well. 


[    112    ] 


What  have  I  learned  from  thee,  O  mistress  mine, 
O  gentle  sage,  what  have  I  learned  from  thee  ? 
That  which  the  moon  has  taught  the  surging  sea, 
That  which  the  god  has  taught  the  tender  vine, 
Who  crushed  and  bruised  her  into  purple  wine, 
And  breathed  her  watery  juices  into  fire  : 
The  eye's  delight  became  the  heart's  desire  ; 
The  heart's  desire  became  a  thing  divine. 

And  there  was  nothing  but  had  suffered  change, 
Greater  and  richer  than  it  was  before ; 
And  all  the  world  was  something  new  and  strange  : 
This,  this  was  what  I  learned,  and  something  more 
One  task  remained  to  learn,  dear  mortal  friend, 
That  this  can  be,  and  then — that  this  must  end. 


H  [   113  ] 


One  came  and  laid  his  hand  on  me  and  said, 
'  O  you  who  gird  at  me  with  scornful  rhyme, 
And  take  my  gifts  unthanking  : — I  am  Time. 
I  gave  that  tree  which  glitters  overhead 
Its  vernal  green,  and  now  its  gold  and  red, 
In  due  succession  of  my  changeful  year  ; 
I  give  the  throbbing  joys  you  love  so  dear  ; 
I  give  the  untroubled  silence  of  the  dead. 

'Tis  I  who  build  the  cloudy  walls  that  flame 
In  pomp  of  rose  and  purple  in  the  glow 
Of  that  pure  light  no  mortal  eye  can  see  ; 
I  am  the  flesh  and  bones  and  bodily  frame 
Of  that  eternal  Presence  whom  you  know, 
And  know  Him  only  as  you  know  by  me.' 


[   114  ] 


I  LOOKED  him  in  the  face,  my  ancient  foe, 
I  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  said  no  word  : 
And  in  my  ears  and  in  my  heart  I  heard 
The  stream,  the  voice,  the  friend  of  long  ago  ; 
The  old  familiar  woods  were  all  aglow 
And  in  their  leaves  a  thousand  memories  stirred  ; 
I  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  said  no  word, 
But  put  my  hands  in  his,  my  ancient  foe. 

For  I  bethought  me  of  the  days  that  were, 

The  crowded  beauty  of  his  lavish  hours, 

Of  many  a  voice  so  kind,  and  face  so  fair, 

The  mountain  and  the  stream,  the  stars,  the  flowers  ; 

And  I  bethought  me  too,  when  this  shall  cease, 

Of  that  untroubled,  sure,  eternal  peace. 


[  115  ] 


ARBAB-I-SHAHUDi 

I  LAY  in  darkness  and  the  vision  came  ; 

All  praise  to  Him  who  makes  the  twain  be  one  ; 

Who  lit  in  heaven  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 

And  in  this  world  of  darkness  and  of  shame 

Sowed  the  live  seed  of  that  all-mastering  flame 

Wherein  incorporate  and  eternally 

We  two  shall  burn  together,  thou  and  I  ; 

All  praise  and  power  and  glory  to  His  name  ! 

The  steel  and  bronze  are  molten  into  gold. 

The  coal  and  faggot  glorified  in  fire ; 

No  more,  no  more  the  darkness  and  the  cold, 

No  more  the  hopeless  infinite  desire — 

Not  all  the  powers  of  time  can  part  us  now ; 

He  who  is  One  hath  spoken,     I  am  Thou. 

^  The  Illuminate. 


[   ii6  ] 


Body  to  body,  soul  to  soul — in  vain  ! 
Alas  !  thou  art  not  one  whit  less  alone  ; 
And  heart  and  heart  so  close  together  grown 
With  many  a  twisted  bond  of  joy  and  pain, 
Are  even  as  stars  about  the  vast  domain 
Of  heaven's  eternal  silence  thinly  strown  ; 
Thou  canst  not  make  thy  lover's  self  thine  own  ; 
Alone  thou  art,  alone  thou  must  remain. 

O  human  hearts  that  impotently  yearn  ! 

O  mortals  racked  by  infinite  desire ! 

Dull  earthly  coals  aglow  with  lambent  fire ! 

Poor  souls,  you  are  at  school ;  and  will  you  learn  ? 

It  was  a  spark  from  heaven  that  lit  the  flame 

That  burns  towards  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 


[   117  ] 


She  clasped  her  earthly  treasure  to  her  breast, 
Although  immortal  voices  bade  her  rise, 
Though  wings  immortal  bore  her  to  the  skies, 
And  hands  immortal  tenderly  caressed 
Her  weary  brow  :  and  all  in  sweet  unrest 
Her  soul  within  her  glowed  with  subtle  fire, 
Immortal  longings,  infinite  desire  ; 
And  still  she  clasped  her  treasure  to  her  breast. 

And  when  she  stood  before  the  Presence  there, 
Head  bowed,  lips  silent — there  was  One  that  cried, 
'  Who  comes  among  us  fraught  with  earthly  care  ? 
Who  enters  here  unpurged,  unsanctified  ?  ' 
And  One  made  answer  :  '  Keep  what  God  has  given, 
You  bring  again  from  earth  what  came  from  heaven.' 


[   ii8  ] 


O  great  Immortal,  take  my  mortal  hand, 
One  moment  let  me  feel  thy  hand  on  mine. 
And  tell  me  of  the  mansions  that  are  thine, 
Far  in  the  bright  remote  mysterious  land  ; 
Where  purer  ripples  break  upon  the  strand, 
Where  brighter  stars  and  larger  planets  shine, 
Where  earth  is  fairer,  heaven  more  divine, 
And  loving  souls  in  Love's  high  presence  stand. 

And  thou  shalt  tell  me  also  how  thy  place 
Was  vacant,  how  thou  didst  not  hold  in  scorn 
The  taint  of  mortal  things  and  Time's  disgrace  ; 
And  even  to  man,  the  outcast  and  forlorn, 
Didst  grant  thy  power  to  know,  thy  face  to  see 
And  claim  a  share  in  thy  divinity. 


[   119  ] 


O  Earth  made  holy  by  the  Master's  feet ! 
O  Death  made  noble  by  His  suffering  ! 
O  Life,  thou  mean,  sublime,  mysterious  thing, 
The  narrow  space  where  earth  and  heaven  meet ! 
Earth,  I  am  thine :  all  conquering  Death,  I  greet 
Calmly  thy  awful  presence  ;  Life,  I  bring 
From  thy  rich  stores  a  precious  offering. 
And  lay  it  humbly  at  the  Mercy  Seat. 

That  which  He  gave  :  that  which  He  brought  with 

Him, 
That  which  He  left  with  thee,  a  sacred  trust ; 
And  shall  the  light  of  heaven  with  thee  grow  dim, 
Or  in  thy  hands  the  sword  grow  foul  with  rust  ? 
The  gifts  of  God  shall  not  be  given  in  vain ; 
Behold,  I  bring  them  brighter  back  again. 


[   I20  ] 


It  is,  it  was,  and  yet  it  was  not.     No, 
The  thing  that  was  is  not  the  thing  I  knew. 
What  God  Himself  has  done  can  Time  undo. 
Take  what  He  gave  ?     O  Earth,  thy  liHes  blow  ; 
And  bright,  O  Heaven,  is  thy  morning  glow. 
And  quickly  comes  the  winter,  comes  the  night — 
And  even  so  our  glory  and  delight 
Must  pass — the  thing  we  treasure  even  so. 

We  saw  Thy  gifts  and  loved,  and  Thee  we  saw, 
Bright  in  their  brightness — Thee  we  saw  and  loved — 
And  not  in  vain  our  hearts  were  inly  moved. 
And  not  in  vain  the  rapture  and  the  awe ; 
They  came,  they  were,  and  they  are  gone.     And  now 
We  know  Thou  art  not  they  :  they  were  not  Thou. 


[     121    ] 


'  And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  Master,  Christ, 
Beneath  whose  banners  he  had  fought  so  well.'  ^ 
O  happy  knight !  O  happy  times  that  tell 
Of  simple  faith  that  simple  hearts  sufficed, 
And  noble  courage  bred  and  honour  pure 
Shining  so  bright  across  the  dusky  years 
To  eyes  bedimmed,  alas  !  by  selfish  tears 
And  yearning  hearts  that  cannot  quite  be  sure. 

Awake  !  thou  dreamer  ;  for  thy  life  is  h.ere  ; 
Inconstant  Time  is  changed,  and  changed  art  thou  ; 
No  trumpet  sounds  the  onset  loud  and  clear ; 
No  crested  helmet  shines  above  thy  brow  ; 
Upon  thy  breast  no  cross  is  thine  to  wear ; 
But  look  within  thy  heart — the  cross  is  there. 

1  From  Richard  II.,  Act  iv.  sc.  i— 'banished  Norfolk'— 
but  '  so  well '  substituted  for  '  so  long.' 


[    122    ] 


Though  poor  and  mean  the  garland  I  bestow, 
Though  rude  and  halting  these  my  votive  rhymes, 
Rehearsing  ill  what  many  thousand  times 
Has  rung  in  countless  voices  high  and  low, 
What  every  heart  has  known  or  yet  will  know 
In  all  the  ages  and  in  all  the  climes, 
Monotonous  and  old  as  Christmas  chimes. 
And  oft  repeated  as  the  morning  glow ; 
Yet  deign  to  take  the  gift  thy  servant  brings  : 
The  power  that  taught  him  scorns  not  nor  disdains 
The  rapture  of  the  meanest  bird  that  sings. 
The  rudest  songster  of  the  forest  choir, 
The  love  of  all  the  ages  in  his  strains, 
And  passion  kindled  at  heaven's  altar  fire. 


[   123  ] 


IN    MEMORIAM 
A.  C.  M.  L. 


Come,  join  hands  and  swear 
By  earth  and  sea  and  air, 
As  brothers,  side  by  side  ; 
Troth  to  the  sacred  band, 
Troth  to  the  sacred  land 
Their  love  has  sanctified — 
Love,  inborn,  inbred, 
Giving,  taking  and  giving — 
The  love  of  the  dead  to  the  living. 
The  love  of  the  living  to  the  dead. 


[    124  ] 


II 

God  lit  a  star  in  heaven 

To  make  the  darkness  bright, 

God  lit  a  star  in  heaven  : 

He  shone,  and  there  was  light. 

He  shone,  but  he  was  lonely 

And  grieved  and  sorrowed  sore : 

And  the  Lord  of  Heaven  had  pity, 

And  lit  him  a  million  more. 

Each  star  had  a  million  brothers 
To  keep  him  company  ; 
Each  star  had  a  million  brothers, 
And  each  as  bright  as  he. 
And  shining,  each  to  other. 
About  God's  throne  they  move. 
And  sing  His  praise  together, 
Together  sing  His  praises— 
Who  gave  them  friends  to  love. 


[   125   ] 


Ill 

There  's  a  tarn  beneath  the  fell 
Ringed  with  rock  and  asphodel. 
Dreaming  in  the  purple  deeps, 
There  the  fairy  mother  sleeps. 

Once  she  was  a  lady  bright ; 
Once  she  loved  a  plumed  knight; 
Once  she  stood  a  fairy  bride 
By  a  mortal  lover's  side. 

Yesterday  in  some  one's  eyes 
I  saw  the  mountain  and  the  skies 
And  the  little  ripples  glancing, 
And  the  merry  sunbeams  dancing, 
And  deep,  oh  deep,  so  deep  below- 
Read  the  tale  of  long  ago. 


[   126  ] 


IV 

At  Lammastide  and  Hallowe'en, 
By  forest  glade  and  haunted  green, 
Gleaming  in  the  silver  sheen, 
What  does  all  the  moaning  mean  ? 
All  the  moaning  and  the  sighing. 
Little  voices  calling,  crying, 
Bitterly,  oh  !  bitterly  ? 
*  Where  is  she  ?  where  is  she  ? 
Where  is  she,  the  Fairy  Queen  ? ' 


'  She  is  gone  beyond  our  ken, 
Gone  among  the  world  of  men  ; — 
Busy,  talking,  thinking  men  : 
Where  no  fairy  foot  has  been. 
Where  they  mock  the  fairy  powers  : 
Where  the  smoky  heaven  lowers  : 
Wall  and  roof  for  fairy  bowers  : 
Streets  and  stones  for  trees  and  flowers 
There  is  she  :  there  is  she  : 
There  is  she,  the  Fairy  Queen. 
[   127  ] 


'  Will  she  think  of  us,  I  wonder, 
When  along  the  clouds,  in  thunder. 
Rolls  the  beat  of  fairy  drums  ? 
When  the  fairy  message  comes. 
Wafted  by  the  carrier-breeze. 
To  the  flowers  and  the  trees  ? 

'  Will  her  fairy  heart  rejoice 
When  she  hears  the  fairy  voice  ? 
Will  she  know  and  understand  ? 
Will  she  think  of  fairyland  ? 

*  Yes,  she  will  remember  yet : 
Fairyland  will  not  forget  : 
Still  will  be  what  she  has  been  : 
Still  will  be  the  Fairy  Queen. 

*  They  neither  see  nor  hear  us  : 
They  know  us  not :  they  fear  us. 
Strange  and  terrible  are  we  : — 
Fairy  feet  upon  the  lea, 

Fairy  boats  upon  the  sea  : 
Crown  of  fairy  filigree, 
[   128  ] 


Robe  of  dew  and  gossamer. 
They  neither  see  nor  hear  us  : 
They  know  us  not :  they  fear  us  : 
She  knows  us  and  she  loves  us,  she 
And  we — love — Jier. 

'  And  far  away,  far  away 
Across  the  seas,  across  the  years  : 
Will  there  dawn  a  fairy  day, 
With  fairy  laughter,  fairy  tears  ? 
Will  there  be  a  fairy  child, 
Daughter  of  the  fairy  brood  ? 
Will  she  smile  as  s/te  has  smiled  ? 
Will  the  fire  be  in  her  blood  ? 
In  her  blood  the  fairy  fire? 
In  her  eyes  the  fairy  light  ? 
Soul's  delight  and  heart's  desire, 
Fairy-good  and  fairy-bright  ? ' 


[   129  ] 


Thy  father  was  a  gallant  knight : 
A  gentle  heart,  a  trusty  lance  : 
For  faith  and  truth  he  fought  the  fight, 
And  that  is  thine  inheritance. 

My  home  is  in  the  purple  deep, 
There  where  the  sunny  ripples  dance : 
And  there  my  vigil  I  shall  keep  : 
For  that  is  my  inheritance. 

And  there  the  winds  shall  bring  to  me 
The  echoes  of  my  darling's  fame, 
Of  gallant  deeds  by  land  and  sea — 
And  I  shall  smile  to  hear  thy  name. 


[   130  ] 


VI 

My  trusty  lance  is  in  its  rest, 
My  sword  is  at  my  side, 
And  bound  upon  a  holy  quest, 
I  ride  and  ride  and  ride. 


Oh,  brave  it  is  to  fight  and  win, 
And  brave  to  fight  and  fall, 
And  he  who  once  has  dared  begin 
Must  dare  to  do  it  all. 


There's  one  that  rides  at  my  right  hand, 
He  wears  a  kingly  crown — 
He  holds  an  hour-glass,  and  the  sand 
Runs  down  and  down  and  down. 


And  knee  to  knee  we  ride  apace  : 
I  feel  his  icy  breath  : 
And  when  he  looks  me  in  the  face 
I  know  his  name  is  Death. 

[   131   ] 


So  on  I  ride  from  land  to  land, 

To  seek  until  I  find, 

With  Death  himself  at  my  right  hand. 

And  worse  than  Death  behind. 

I  have  no  home  :  I  seek  no  rest : 
Her  spirit  is  my  guide : 
And  loyal  to  her  high  behest 
I  ride  and  ride  and  ride. 


[   132  ] 


VII 

The  shades  are  falling,  the  shades  are  falling, 
Slowly,  slowly  on  they  creep — 
The  voice  is  calling,  the  voice  is  calling, 
Calling,  calling  over  the  deep  : 

'  Far  removed,  far  removed, 
Not  by  land  and  not  by  sea  : 
Further  far,  O  my  beloved, 
Here  I  watch  and  wait  for  thee. 

'  There  in  the  clash,  in  the  dust,  in  the  shouting, 
When  the  battle  roars  and  the  hosts  are  met — 
Art  thou  fearing,  art  thou  doubting  ? 
Nay,  for  thou  canst  not  forget. 

'  Far  removed,  far  removed. 
Here  in  peace  and  silence  deep  : 
Here  I  wait  thee,  my  beloved, 
Here  for  thee  my  vigil  keep.' 


[   133  ] 


VIII 

'  God  of  all  power  and  might, 
Giver  of  all  good  things, 
Who  foldest  day  and  night 
In  Thy  almighty  wings  : 
Thou  who  didst  draw  the  plan, 
And  light  the  lamp  of  the  sun. 
And  kindle  the  soul  of  man  ; 
Now  that  the  task  is  done. 
Grant  to  me,  crown  of  it  all. 
Grant  me  the  final  grace  : 
Master,  hear  my  call ; 
Maker,  show  Thy  face.' 

'  Yea,  I  made  the  earth  and  skies 
And  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
Cloud  and  storm  and  waters  wild — 
And  the  mother  and  the  child. 
Yea,  I  made  thee  what  thou  art : 
And  the  secrets  of  my  heart 
And  my  might  and  majesty. 
Have  they  not  been  given  to  thee  ? 
Lo,  I  laid  them  in  thy  hand — 
And  thou  didst  not  understand.' 
[   134  ] 


IX 


Baby,  lift  your  little  eyes, 
Baby,  gaze  upon  the  skies, 
See  that  ball  of  shining  light : 
Look  how  strong  he  is  and  bright : 
When  he  came,  the  day  came  too 
And  all  the  world  was  green  and  blue. 
When  he  goes,  the  day  is  done — 
Baby,  baby,  that 's  the  sun. 

Baby,  lie  on  mother's  knee, 
Baby,  now  look  up  and  see — 
Something  nearer  than  the  skies — 
Baby,  those  are  mother's  eyes — 
Gazing  on  you  from  above — 
Baby,  baby,  this  is  love. 


[  135  ] 


X 

Within  the  hollow  of  His  hand 

He  holds  the  ocean  waves  : 

The  thunders  roll  at  His  command, 

The  lightnings  are  His  slaves. 

He  bade  the  sun  be  bright  on  high, 

The  great  all-seeing  sun, 

And  marked  his  path  along  the  sky, 

The  course  that  he  must  run. 

Before  Him  nations  flee  like  ghosts 

With  them  in  whom  they  trust, 

And  mighty  kings  with  all  their  hosts 

Pass  silent  into  dust. 

And  He  that  bade  the  sun  arise 

And  shine  from  East  to  West, 

A  little,  helpless  child  He  lies 

On  mortal  mother's  breast. 

He  neither  knows  nor  understands  : 

Mid  kine  and  swine  and  sheep 

He  stretches  out  His  little  hands, 

And  cries  Himself  to  sleep. 
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XI 

I  KNOW  a  throne  a  queen  might  own, 
The  sovran  lady  of  sea  and  air — 
Her  kingdom  lies  before  her  eyes, 
And  all  so  fair,  and  all  so  fair. 

The  billows  leap  against  the  steep, 
The  granite  rocks  are  fast  and  sure. 
The  billows  leap  from  their  mother  deep. 
Strong  from  the  strong,  pure  from  the  pure. 

Deep  blue  on  blue  the  shadows  flew. 
Each  ripple  shot  his  radiant  shaft ; 
In  joyous  love  to  his  lord  above 
The  faithful  sea  looked  up  and  laughed. 

Headland  and  isle  for  mile  on  mile 
Rock-buttressed,  fringed  the  blue  with  foam, 
And  hill  and  vale  to  the  coming  sail 
Bade  a  sunny  welcome  home. 

[   137  ] 


And  free  and  brave  as  the  ocean  wave, 
Strong  as  the  rock,  fresh  as  the  air. 
And  pure  and  bright  as  the  midday  light 
The  Oueen  herself  was  throned  there. 


[   138  ] 


XII 

TO   BYRON 

On  the  lines  '  She  walked  in  beauty,'  etc. 

Son  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  thunder, 
Didst  thou  pause  to  watch  and  wonder 
When  the  roaring  lift  was  riven, 
And,  tranquil  in  the  deep  of  heaven. 
Throned  in  the  pure  serene 
Shone  the  bright  and  gentle  Queen  ? 
Son  of  the  storm, — thou  too  hast  seen. 


[   139  ] 


XIII 

FROM  HAFIZ 

Fresh  and  fresh  and  new  and  new, 
Book  and  friend  and  lady  too, 
Give  me  every  day  and  night 
New  desire  and  new  delight. 
How  they  weary,  stale,  and  tire, 
Old  delight  and  old  desire. 

Ah  !  you  child  of  air  and  flame, 
Never  twice  the  very  same. 
Every  hour  of  every  day 
Lovely  in  another  way, 
Who  would  ever  tire  of  you  ? 
Fresh  and  fresh  and  new  and  new. 


[   140  ] 


XIV 

Who  that  saw  her  could  forget  ? 

Clear,  beneath  the  bars  of  jet, 

Gleam  the  wells  of  purple-blue, 

Eyes  that  look  you  through  and  through, 

Eyes  that,  ever-changing,  keep 

Fast  the  secret  in  the  deep. 


A  heart,  an  open  gate  for  all : 
All  the  world's  confessional : 
A  cloistered  court,  a  calm  retreat 
For  wounded  soul  and  weary  feet ; 
A  shrine  with  one  for  ministrant. 
Locked  with  bolts  of  adamant. 


Peerless — as  if  among  her  peers, 
Her  spirit  neither  scorns  nor  fears  : 
None  too  high  !  None  too  vile  ! 
A  smile  for  all — an  equal  smile  ; 
And  was  there  ever  crowned  queen 
Smiled  with  such  a  royal  mien  ? 
[   141   ] 


She  kept  her  secret  for  her  own  : 
Never  told,  and  never  known. 
Like  the  voices  of  the  seas, 
Like  the  language  of  the  breeze. 
Like  the  bounty  of  the  sun  : — 
Given  to  all,  but  known  to  none. 


[    M2  ] 


XV 

PSALMS  XVI  AND  XVII 

I  CARE  not  for  the  scorn  of  mocking  faces  : 

I  spurn  the  foaming  menace  of  their  rage, 

The  lot  is  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places, 

Mine  is  a  fair  and  goodly  heritage. 

Thou  art  my  God — what  can  the  mad  world  proffer  ? 

Thou  art  my  God — I  scorn  their  fellowships  : 

Their  sacrifice  of  blood  will  I  not  offer  : 

I  will  not  have  their  name  upon  my  lips. 

Then  let  them  take  their  fill  of  lust  and  madness, 

And  put  their  trust  in  shield  and  sword  and  lance, 

The  Lord  shall  fill  my  cup  with  joy  and  gladness. 

The  Lord  Himself  is  my  inheritance. 

Lord,  they  are  Thine  to  guide  and  guard  and  cherish, 

To  hold  dominion  over  sea  and  land, 

Destroy,  or  be  destroyed  ;  to  strike  and  perish — 

They  are  a  sword  in  Thy  almighty  hand. 

Give  them  their  portion — overflowing  measure 

Of  that  whereto  their  hungry  souls  aspire, 

Fill  their  dull  bellies  with  unstinted  treasure, 

Houses  and  lands  and  sons  at  their  desire. 

[   H3  ] 


To  me  Thou  sayest :  '  Come  and  I  will  show  thee 
The  fullness  of  my  joy,'  and  at  Thy  side, 
There  in  Thy  presence,  Lord,  I  see  and  know  Thee, 
And  there — and  there  my  soul  is  satisfied. 


[   144  ] 


XVI 

NIGHT 

Into  the  night  she  stepped,  alone  : 

The  murmuring  wind  made  gentle  moan, 

The  stars  in  heaven  were  thickly  strown. 

Wind  of  the  West,  who  make  your  moan. 
Stars  in  heaven  thickly  strown. 
Here  is  one  who  is  your  own. 

Soothe  her  with  your  murmurings  : 
Touch  her  with  your  gentle  wings, 
Give  her  peace  :  for  peace  she  brings. 

Silent  watchers  of  the  night, 
Here  is  one  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  peace  supreme  and  infinite. 
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XVII 

DAY 

'  I  AM  busy,'  said  the  sea. 
'  I  am  busy.     Think  of  me, 
Making  continents  to  be. 
I  am  busy,'  said  the  sea. 

'  I  am  busy,'  said  the  rain. 
'  When  I  fall,  it 's  not  in  vain  ; 
Wait  and  you  will  see  the  grain. 
I  am  busy,'  said  the  rain. 

'  I  am  busy,'  said  the  air, 
*  Blowing  here  and  blowing  there, 
Up  and  down  and  everywhere. 
I  am  busy,'  said  the  air. 

'  I  am  busy,'  said  the  sun. 
'  All  my  planets,  every  one, 
Know  my  work  is  never  done. 
I  am  busy,'  said  the  sun. 

Sea  and  rain  and  air  and  sun, 
Here 's  a  fellow  toiler  ; — one 
Whose  task  will  soon  be  done. 
[   146  ] 


XVIII 

Little  children,  come  to  me, 
And  tell  me,  standing  by  my  knee, 
All  the  sorrows  and  the  joys 
Of  little  girls  and  little  boys. 

Shall  I  turn  my  ears  away  ? 
He,  before  whose  feet  I  lay 
Joys  and  sorrows  and  desires, 
Never  wearies,  never  tires. 
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XIX 

Come,  little  one,  and  sit  by  me. 
Your  granny  had  a  granny  too, 
And  here  we  sat  and  watched  the  sea 
Just  Hke  me  and  you. 


And  as  we  sat  and  watched  the  sails 
Slipping  past  across  the  blue, 
My  granny  told  me  her  sea-tales, 
The  same  I  'm  telling  you. 


She  told  me  of  the  Spanish  Main 
And  men  who  fought  for  faith  and  home 
And  singed  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Spain 
And  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 


She  told  me  of  the  men  who  swore 
To  find  a  home  across  the  sea, 
Where  priest  and  king  would  vex  no  more 
And  honest  men  could  still  be  free. 
[   148  ] 


And  ship  by  ship  and  name  by  name, 
She  told  of  many  a  famous  fight, 
And  how  in  thunder  and  in  flame 
Your  fathers  battled  for  the  right. 

And  then  she  told  how  wife  and  maid 
Watched  the  sails  go  down  and  down, 
And  how  they  knelt  and  how  they  prayed 
In  Marblehead  and  Gloucester  town. 

She  told  me  stories  old  and  new, 
And  one,  a  story  all  our  own  : 
For  her,  for  me,  and  now  for  you — 
For  you  to  tell  when  you  are  grown  : 

Of  how  your  granny's  daddy  stood 
As  keen  and  trusty  as  his  sword. 
When  all  along  the  yellow  flood 
The  rebel  cannon  flashed  and  roared. 

Come,  little  maid,  and  sit  by  me. 
Your  granny  had  a  granny  too, 
Who  told  her  stories  of  the  sea 
The  same  I  tell  to  you. 
[   149  ] 


XX 

1 863 

I  HEARD  the  tramp,  and  I  heard  the  song, 

Soldiers  marching,  marching  along. 

'  Glory,  Glory  ! '  I  hear  it  yet. 

My  heart  was  hot  and  my  cheeks  were  wet. 

'  What  shall  I  do  when  I  am  grown,' 

I  said,  '  with  children  of  my  own  ? ' 

'  If  I  have  a  son  ;  and  he  has  a  son  ; 

They  shall  do  what  these  have  done  ; 

And  I  '11  love  them  so,  I  '11  love  them  so. 

That  I  '11  buckle  their  swords  and  bid  them  go.' 


[   ISO  ] 


XXI 

PATRIA 

It  is  not  for  the  gifts  she  gave, 
Nor  all  she  has  in  store, 
The  mother  of  the  free  and  brave, 
I  '11  love  her  more  and  more. 

Not  for  the  lands  she  has  in  fee, 
Nor  gold  in  millions  piled  ; 
The  mother  of  her  sons  is  she. 
And  I,  my  mother's  child. 


/ 
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XXII 

I  GAVE  you  joy  without  compare, 
With  joy  I  filled  your  very  soul  ; 
I  gave  you  all  my  wealth  to  share, 
My  wealth  of  love  entire  and  whole. 

I  gave  you  all  my  joy  to  share, 
And  yet  a  gift  remained  for  you, 
A  thousand  times  more  rich  and  rare — 
I  gave  you  all  my  sorrow  too. 

I  gave  you  grief  beyond  compare, 
For  you  I  filled  the  bitter  cup  ; 
With  hope  deceived  and  fierce  despair  : 
You  took  it ;  and  you  drank  it  up. 

Now  one  in  joy,  in  sorrow  one, 
I  am  your  master  and  your  friend. 
And  what  we  have  to-day  begun, 
A  million  ages  shall  not  end. 


[  152  ] 


XXIII 

Mother,  mother,  come  to  me,  come  to  me, 
Mother,  mother,  cold  and  unkind  ; 
Mother,  mother,  can  you  be  dumb  to  me  ? 
Mother,  mother,  can  you  be  blind  ? 


Son,  my  son,  there  are  lips  that  speak  not. 
Dumb,  though  the  heart  be  full  to  the  brim, 
And  a  voice  that  whispers,  '  Wait  and  seek  not, 
Wait  for  a  while  and  follow  him.' 


Oh,  the  pain  of  the  words  I  spake  not ! 
Tears  that  burn  and  may  not  flow ! 
Oh,  the  weight  of  the  heart  that  brake  not ! 
Wait  for  a  while  and  you  will  know. 


There  is  the  place  with  the  sea  below  you. 
There  is  the  foam  on  the  rock-girt  isle. 
Fair  is  the  world  which  used  to  know  you  ;- 
Wait  for  a  while,  dear,  wait  for  a  while. 

[    153   ] 


Still  let  me  love  the  lovely  places 
Where  my  beloved  loved  to  dwell ; 
Still  let  me  love  the  loving  faces 
Which  my  beloved  loved  so  well. 

Can  I  be  blind  to  you  ?     Can  I  be  dumb  to  you  ? 
I,  your  mother,  O  son,  my  son  ! 
Wait  for  a  while,  I  will  come  to  you,  come  to  you, 
Wait  for  a  while — and  waiting 's  done. 


[   154  ] 


XXIV 

Who  was  it  said  the  world  was  wide, 
The  world  was  wide  enough  for  thee  ? 
Or  who  would  chide  thee  if  thou  chide 
This  bounded  land  and  shored  sea  ? 

Through  prison  bars,  on  prison  walls, 
Our  chartered,  compassed,  close  confine, 
A  ray  of  golden  mercy  falls 
From  that  eternal  source  divine. 

Disdaining  not,  complaining  not. 
As  pure  and  bright,  as  freely  given. 
Here  on  our  narrow  prison  plot 
As  in  the  vast  domain  of  heaven. 


[   155  ] 


XXV 

Make  no  long  tarrying,  O  my  God  ! 
May  the  downward  path  be  swiftly  trod, 
Swiftly  the  failing  feet  descend  : 
Short  the  road,  and  soon  the  end. 
When  the  doom  is  spoken,  let  it  fall : 
And  when  Thou  takest,  then  take  all. 

And  as  the  sun  sinks  in  the  sea, 
Nor  dim,  nor  pale,  nor  overcast, 
By  no  sad  change,  nor  slow  degree, 
Radiant  and  royal  to  the  last : 
So  take  the  gift  Thou  gavest  me. 


[   156  ] 


XXVI 

Dancing  down  the  dewy  glades, 
Robin  leads  his  fairy  maids, 
All  the  roaring  street  along, 
Dreaming  in  the  noisy  throng, 
Her  spirit  hears  the  fairy  song. 
Hears  the  beat 
Of  fairy  feet, 
And  dances  to  the  fairy  song. 

All  alone  upon  the  height, 
Burning  in  the  awful  light. 
Eye  to  eye  and  soul  to  soul. 
He  takes  the  scroll. 
Seek  again  the  busy  vale. 
Sing  the  song  and  tell  the  tale ; 
A  stranger  in  a  stranger  land, 
Who  will  hear  and  understand  ? 
'  Sister,  sister,  is  it  you  ? ' 
•  I  learned  ;  you  knew.' 

See  !  the  awful  king  of  kings, 
Swinging  slow,  remorseless  wings 
[   157  ] 


Weeping  eyes  and  faces  pale, 
What  can  tears  avail  ? 
See  before  the  gate  he  stands 
She  stretches  out  her  hands. 
'  Sister,  sister,  come  to  me. 
Sister,  sister,  I  am  he — 
I,  the  brother,  I,  the  friend, 
World  without  end,' 
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XXVII 

'  He  made  his  angels  spirits  : 
His  messengers  a  flame  of  fire ' 

Lit  at  heaven's  altar  flame, 
Soul's  delight  and  heart's  desire, 
Out  of  the  deep  her  spirit  came  : — 
His  messenger,  a  flame  of  fire. 

Out  of  the  deep  her  soul  was  sent, 
Soul's  delight  and  heart's  desire, 
Out  of  the  deep  it  came  : — and  went 
And,  fire,  vanished  into  fire. 


[  159  ] 


xxvni 

Youth  !  was  ever  youth  like  hers  ? 
What  dreams  awake  !  what  memory  stirs 
Within  us,  at  her  name,  to  think 
That  once  we  stood  beside  the  brink 
Of  that  divine,  translucent  river, 
Where  now  the  sands  are  dry  for  ever. 


Youth  1  was  ever  youth  like  hers  ? 
Sure,  the  shining  ministers, 
Jewel-pinioned,  who  await 
Ransomed  souls  at  heaven's  gate 
And  greet  them  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Looked  like  this,  smiled  like  this. 


Was  ever  heart  but  must  rejoice 
At  the  ripple  of  her  voice  ? 
Was  ever  eye  but  danced  with  glee 
Responsive  to  her  smile,  to  see 
Joy  like  a  crystal  fountain  rise 
Sparkling  and  bubbling  in  her  eyes  ? 
[   160  ] 


Her  youth  was  lovely  :  but  her  age 
Was  nearer  to  her  heritage. 
We  saw  the  dust  upon  the  palm, 
Peace  after  battle  and  the  calm 
War-earned.     And  on  her  marble  face 
The  quiet  of  a  holy  place. 


[   i6i    ] 


XXIX 

PSALM  XXI 

I  WILL  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 

He  who  shattered  the  spear  and  sword, 

He  who  gave  me  my  heart's  desire  ; 

For  the  spoiler's  castle  is  burned  with  fire, 

The  mighty  man  hath  bowed  his  head 

And  fallen  beside  his  captain  dead, 

The  bowman  and  the  charioteer  ; 

Pain  and  sorrow  and  doubt  and  fear ; 

Death  and  all  his  ravening  horde. 

I  will  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  : 

He  who  crowned  my  head  with  gold, 

He  whose  sheltering  wings  enfold 

Me  the  captive,  me  the  slave. 

Life  I  craved.     '  Oh,  strong  to  save, 

Strong  to  defend,  strong  to  deliver. 

Give  me  life  ! '     And  life  He  gave, 

Long  life,  even  for  ever  and  ever. 


[   162  ] 


XXX 

Children,  children,  will  you  remember  me, 
Mother  of  the  loved  ones  who  loved  you  so  ? 
Here  on  the  windy  shore,  here  by  the  sunny  sea, 
Where  the  merry  waves  dance  and  the  merry  winds 
blow  ? 

Children,  children,  let  none  be  sad  for  me, 
No  face  be  sad  for  me,  no  tear  flow, 
Here  on  the  windy  shore,  here  by  the  sunny  sea. 
Blue  sky  above  you  and  blue  waves  below. 

Here  on  the  windy  shore,  here  by  the  sunny  sea, 
Blue  waves  below  you  and  blue  sky  above. 
Children,  children,  here  shall  you  remember  me. 
Not  mourning,  in  tears  ;  but  in  laughter  and  love. 


[   163  ] 


XXXI 

As  a  friend  may  greet  a  friend, 
Meeting  at  a  journey's  end  : 
As  a  sister  greets  a  brother, 
I,  thy  mother's  mother's  mother- 
I  am  come  to  meet  thee,  dear, 
I  am  come  to  greet  thee  here. 


In  the  land  that  is  thine  own. 

In  the  land  thou  hast  not  known — 

In  the  dear  land, 

In  the  far  land, 

There  they  laid  me  safe  and  deep. 

There  they  bade  me  sleep  my  sleep. 


Then  a  voice  the  silence  broke  : 

I  heard,  I  woke : 

'  Come  to  me  :  come  to  me.' 

Over  land  and  over  sea 

Thou  hast  called  me  by  my  name 

And  I  came. 

[    164  ] 


Little  brother,  little  friend, 
Over  thee  I  bend. 
And  I  whisper  in  thy  ear : 
*  I  am  here.' 


[   165  ] 


XXXII 

'  They  have  neither  speech  nor  language  ' 

Who  was  it  laughed  ?     The  wind  on  the  meadows  ? 
The  ripples  dancing,  mad  with  glee  ? 
Where  the  seagulls  chase  their  flying  shadows 
Over  the  shore  and  over  the  sea  ? 

Who  was  it  spoke  ?     The  speechless  voices 
Which  rise  deep  in  the  heart  of  things, 
When  the  great  sun  in  his  strength  rejoices, 
And  star  with  star  holds  communings  ? 

With  murmuring  music  low  that  hovers 
Tremulous  through  the  haunted  air  ? 
Whispered  sighs  of  dear  dead  lovers  ? 
A  poet's  rapture  ?     A  martyr's  prayer  ? 

Deep  in  the  heart  old  dreams  awaken, 
Fresh  and  strong  they  rise  from  the  grave : 
The  new  day  gives  what  the  old  has  taken. 
Gives  me  again  what  the  old  day  gave. 

[   i66  ] 


Waves  of  the  sea,  the  stars  of  heaven, 
Ghosts  of  the  past  that  beckon  and  call, 
All  that  was  given,  taken,  given  ; 
The  dead  spoke.     I  heard  it  all. 


[   167  ] 


XXXIII 

Art  thou  a  living  guardian,  ever  near 
To  watch  and  ward  thine  own  ?     Or  far  away, 
Bright  with  the  brightness  of  eternal  day 
Among  just  souls  made  perfect,  dost  thou  hear 
The  song  which  stills  in  music  doubt  and  fear, 
There  where  at  last  divine  compassion  dries 
The  bitter  drops  that  cling  to  mortal  eyes. 
Yea,  even  the  mourning  mother's  sacred  tear  ? 

I  know  not.     This  at  least  I  know  full  sure  : 

There  dwells  a  living  presence  in  the  heart, 

Not  I,  but  in  me,  high  and  strong  and  pure. 

Counsel  of  right,  a  bringer  of  good  things, 

A  fount  of  joy  from  deep  eternal  springs  ; 

O  friend,  lost  friend  !  that  which  thou  wert,  thou  art ! 


[   i68  ] 


ULLSWATER 

Row  on,  row  on,  the  lake  is  still. 
The  stars  are  bright  above  ; 
Oh,  talk  no  more  of  good  or  ill, 
No  more  of  hate  or  love. 

A  million  stars  are  bright  on  high. 
They  reck  not  of  us,  they  ; 
Round  us  the  shadowy  mountains  lie  ; 
How  near,  how  far  away  ! 

We  cannot  speak  ;  all  is  too  still ; 
Nor  smile,  nor  hope,  nor  fear. 
There  is  no  good,  there  is  no  ill. 
Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow  here. 

Only  the  lake's  unearthly  calm, 
The  silence  of  the  sky, 
And,  in  our  hearts,  the  awe,  the  charm. 
The  eternal  mystery. 


[    169  ] 


/ 


THE    ST.    GAUDENS    MONUMENT    AT 
ROCK    CREEK   CEMETERY 

Note  by  Author. 

[It  is  told  of  the  founder  of  one  of  the  Sufi  sects  in  Western 
Asia  that,  hearing  of  the  great  beauty  of  a  certain  lady,  he 
sought  her  in  marriage  and  promised  her  parents  to  build  a 
beautiful  house  for  her.  The  request  was  granted  and  the 
house  built.  The  bride  was  brought  into  it  veiled,  according  to 
custom.  When  the  veil  was  removed,  the  bridegroom  saw 
before  him,  not  the  bride,  but  the  angel  Azrael.  He  fell  at  the 
angel's  feet,  crying,  '  Have  mercy  ! '  And  the  angel  answered, 
'  I  am  Mercy.'] 

'  Son  of  mafi,  behold,  I  fake  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes 
at  a  stroke— yet  shalt  thou  neither  mourn  nor  weep — neither 
shall  thy  tears  7-un  down.'  So  spake  I  unto  the  people  in  the 
morning;  and  in  the  evening  my  wife  died. — EZEKIEL  xxiv.  i6. 

I 

I  BUILT  my  love  a  temple  and  a  shrine, 
And  every  stone  of  it,  a  loving  thought : 
And  far  and  wide,  and  high  and  low  I  sought 
For  sweetest  fancies  on  the  walls  to  twine 
And  deeds  of  gold  and  words  that  purest  shine 
And  strength  of  marble  faithfulness  enwrought 
With  love's  enchantments. — Lady,  dearly  bought 
Nor  lightly  fashioned  was  that  house  of  thine. 

[   170  ] 


Who  came  to  dwell  within  it  ?     Not  the  face 
I  dreamed  of — not  the  dear  familiar  eyes, 
The  kind,  the  soft,  the  intimately  sweet. 
Dread  presence — great  and  merciful  and  wise — 
All  humbly  I  draw  near  thy  dwelling  place 
And  lay  the  vacant  crown  before  thy  feet. 

II 

O  steadfast,  deep,  inexorable  eyes, 
Set  look  inscrutable,  nor  smile  nor  frown  ! 
O  tranquil  eyes  that  look  so  calmly  down 
Upon  a  world  of  passion  and  of  lies  ! 
For  not  with  our  poor  wisdom  are  you  wise, 
Nor  are  you  moved  with  passion  such  as  ours. 
Who,  face  to  face  with  those  immortal  powers 
That  move  and  reign  above  the  stainless  skies 
As  friend  with  friend,  have  held  communion — 
Yet  have  you  known  the  stress  of  human  years, 
O  calm,  unchanging  eyes  !  and  once  have  shone 
With  these  our  fitful  fires,  that  burn  and  cease, 
With  light  of  human  passion,  human  tears, 
And  know  that,  after  all,  the  end  is  peace. 
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BELGIUM    THANKS    AMERICA 

(Published  in  American  papers,  December  25,  1914.) 

To-DAY  it 's  Christmas  morning :  we  hear  no  Christmas 

bell, 
But  still  we  tell  the  story  which  once  we  loved  to 

tell— 
'  Goodwill^  '  Goodwill ' — we  read  it :  and    *  Peace ' — 

we  hear  the  name, 
And  crouch  among  the  ruins,  and  watch  the  cruel 

flame, 
And  hear  the  children  crying,  and  turn  our  eyes  away  : 
For  ^kem  there  's  neither  bread  nor  home  this  happy 

Christmas  day. 

But  look  !  there  comes  a  message  from  far  across  the 

deep, 
From  hearts  that  still  can  pity,  and  eyes  that  still 

can  weep — 
O  little  lips  a-hunger,  O  faces  pale  and  wan, 
There  's  somewhere,  somewhere  peace  on  earth,  some- 
where goodwill  to  man  : 
Across  the  waste  of  waters,  a  thousand  leagues  away, 
There 's    some  one    still    remembers   that   here    it 's 

Christmas  day. 
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O  God  of  Peace,  remember,  and  in  thy  mercy  keep 
The  hearts  that  still  can  pity,  the  eyes  that  still  can 

weep  : 
Amid  the  shame  and  torment,  the  ruins  and  the  graves, 
To  theirs,  the  land  of  freedom,  from  ours,  the  land 

of  slaves, 
What  answer  can  we  send  them  ? — we  can  but  kneel 

and  pray — 
God    grant,    God    grant   to  them    at  least  a   happy 

Christmas  day. 


[  ^n  ] 


TO    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

(Written  after  they  joined  in  the  War,  1917.) 

Sons  of  honour,  nobly  fathered,  scions  of  the  sturdy 

brood, 
Who  from  age  to  age  have  gathered  strength  and 

duty  in  the  blood, 
Strength  to  bear  the  distressed  burden,  duty  which 

has  cost  them  dear — 
Wounds  for  wage  and  death  for  guerdon — Lo  !  the 

final  hour  is  here. 


Tell  again  your  father's  story — how  the  victory  was 

won — 
Not  the  praise  and  not  the  glory — not  the  triumph 

led  them  on — 
But  the  faith  that   stood  unaltered,  bore  the  brunt 

and  paid  the  toll — 
And  the  heart  that  never  faltered,  the  unconquerable 

soul. 
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From  the  grave  beside  the  river — peace-encompassed, 

far  removed, 
Where  the  maples  gleam  and  quiver  in  the  garden 

which  he  loved — 
When  the  quiet  eve  is  falling,  golden  on  the  leafy 

dell— 
From  the  grave  the  voice  is  calling,  to  the  land  he 

loved  so  well. 

Here  above  the  noise  and  riot — brothers,  let  us  lift 

our  eyes. 
Where   aloft,    in    marble   quiet,    bright   against    the 

cloudy  skies, 
Where    it   points  the  warning  finger — woe  to  them 

who  watch  and  wait — 
Woe   to  them  who  lounge   and  linger  in  the    final 

hour  of  fate — 
Woe  to  them  who  lounge  and  linger  when  the  foe  is 

at  the  gate. 
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THE  LAST  POEM  OF  CECIL  SPRING  RICE 

(  Washington^  January  12,  1 9 1 8. ) 

I    VOW   to    thee,    my   country — all    earthly   things 

above — 
Entire  and  whole  and  perfect,  the  service  of  my  love, 
The  love  that  asks  no  question  :  the  love  that  stands 

the  test, 
That  lays  upon  the  altar  the  dearest  and  the  best : 
The  love  that  never  falters,  the  love  that  pays  the 

price, 
The  love  that  makes  undaunted  the  final  sacrifice. 

And  there  's  another  country,  I  've  heard  of  long  ago — 
Most  dear  to  them  that  love  her,  most  great  to  them 

that  know — 
We  may  not  count  her  armies  :  we  may  not  see  her 

King— 
Her  fortress  is  a  faithful  heart,  her  pride  is  suffering — 
And  soul  by  soul  and  silently  her  shining  bounds 

increase, 
And  her  ways  are  ways  of  gentleness  and   all    her 

paths  are  Peace. 
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Doubt  if  you  will  that  victory  is  yours 

Drink  deep,  drink  deep,  for  Love  has  filled  the  bowl 

Farewell — the  time  is  come  :  the  sky  is  red 
For  her,  for  her,  her  ever,  her  alone  I 
Fresh  and  fresh,  and  new  and  new  . 

God  lit  a  star  in  heaven 

God  of  all  power  and  might      .... 
Grin,  grin,  ye  crimson  Giants,  grin  your  worst 

He  dreamed  the  doors  of  heaven  were  open  wide 
He  falls,  he  falls,  the  great  god  falls  at  last 
Heavy  with  thought,  and  burdened  with  desire 
Here  in  this  lonely  place  four  friends  we  are    . 
Here  Neptune  ruled  :  here  Triton  blew  his  horn 

'  I  am  busy,'  said  the  sea  . 
I  built  my  love  a  temple  and  a  shrine 
I  care  not  for  the  scorn  of  mocking  faces 
I  gave  you  joy  without  compare 
I  hear  again  the  music  of  old  days   . 
I  hear  the  rumble  of  the  distant  drum 
I  heard  Him  with  the  hearing  of  the  ears 
I  heard  the  tramp,  and  I  heard  the  song 
I  know  a  throne  a  queen  might  own 
I  lay  in  darkness  and  the  vision  came 
I  looked  him  in  the  face,  my  ancient  foe 
I  saw  a  little  maid  with  pattering  feet 
I  search  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  find  no  God 
A  vow  to  thee,  my  country— all  earthly  things  above 
I  wept,  and  weeping  said  my  tears  between     , 
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I  will  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  . 

If  God  there  be,  then  is  thy  God  the  King 

If  life  avails  not,  what  avails  an  hour  ? 

If  tender  wishes  be  but  empty  air     . 

If  this  indeed  be  love,  when  all  desire 

I  '11  hang  my  faery  walls  with  fancies  bright 

In  that  great  trouble  ever  at  my  side 

In  thunder  spoken  from  the  trembling  hills 

In  vain  across  the  darkness  of  the  years  . 

Into  the  night  she  stepped,  alone 

It  is,  it  was,  and  yet  it  was  not.     No 

It  is  not  for  the  gifts  she  gave  . 

Know  mel     I  am  no  power  who  sits  at  ease 

Last  night  I  lived  a  mean  and  abject  thing 

'Learn  to  forget,'  the  wise  man  said  of  old 

Let  me  alone,  O  God,  let  me  alone  ! 

Let  me  be  glad,  let  me  be  glad  ;  arise 

Let  them  sleep  on,  O  God,  let  them  sleep  on  ! 

Lit  at  heaven's  altar  flame 

Little  children,  come  to  me 

Living  he  loathed  me  with  a  deadly  hate 

Lord  of  the  fiery  chariot,  swift  and  bright 

Lost  in  this  waste  of  waters  should  we  be 

Make  no  long  tarrying,  O  my  God  I 
Master  of  earth  and  heaven,  was  this  Thy  boast 
Mother,  mother,  come  to  me,  come  to  me 
My  trusty  lance  is  in  its  rest 

Nay,  marvel  not,  good  friends,  to  hear  my  tale 
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Not  for  thy  flocks  and  herds  and  pil^d  gold     . 
Not  for  thyself,  not  for  thyself  alone 
Not  love,  for  love  has  perished  long  ago 

O  'beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme'  ! 

O  Earth  made  holy  by  the  Master's  feet ! 

O  friend,  what  honour  canst  thou  have  of  me  ? 

O  gentle  company  of  loving  men 

O  great  Immortal,  take  my  mortal  hand 

O  poor,  condemned,  divine,  and  tortured  thing  ! 

O  soul,  poor  lonely  traveller  far  from  home 

O  steadfast,  deep,  inexorable  eyes     . 

O  Time  and  Chance,  what  have  you  done  to  me  ? 

Oh  happy  are  the  eyes  that  see  thee.  Dear 

Oh,  I  will  reach  Thee  yet  !     The  pitiful  plea    . 

Oh  !  may  thy  life  be  ever  bright,  I  pray  . 

Oh,  were  I  Lord  of  earth  and  sea  and  air 

One  came  and  laid  his  hand  on  me  and  said  . 

One  throned  in  splendour  on  a  glorious  throne 

Perchance  this  is  love's  autumn  ?     Spring  is  o'er 

'  Rejoice,  rejoice,  and  let  your  hearts  be  glad  ! ' 
Row  on,  row  on,  the  lake  is  still 

See  how  the  wanderer  from  the  Land  of  Fire  . 
She  clasped  her  earthly  treasure  to  her  breast 
She  smiles — and  look  !  a  light  is  in  her  eyes    . 
Soft  in  the  garden  blows  the  breath  of  Spring 
Son  of  the  whirlwind  and  the  thunder 
Sons  of  honour,  nobly  fathered,  scions  of  the  sturdy  brood 
Swift  against  snow  and  tempest  through  the  night  . 
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Thy  father  was  a  gallant  knight        .... 

Tis  so  ;  but  now  the  lord  of  all  delight 

To-day  it's  Christmas  morning  :  we  hear  no  Christmas 

bell 

True  word  on  word,  and  deed  on  dauntless  deed     . 
'Twas  He  that  called  me  from  the  stir  and  press     . 

'  Welcome,'  he  flashes  from  his  flaming  brow  . 
What  brood  is  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time  ?    . 
What  have  I  learned  from  thee,  O  mistress  mine     . 
What  is  your  lady  that  you  praise  her  so  ? 
What  shall  we  say  when  we  two  meet  again  ?  . 
When  beauty  cannot  charm,  nor  ear  delight     . 
Who  sings  of  love  ?     One  moment,  let  me  lend 
Who  that  saw  her  could  forget  ?       .        .         .         . 
Who  was  it  laughed  ?    The  wind  on  the  meadows  ? 
Who  was  it  said  the  world  was  wide 
Wise  with  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
With  love  to-day  I  strove  in  bitter  wise    . 
With  thee  I  saw  the  portals  open  wide     . 
Within  the  hollow  of  His  hand         .... 

You  tend  the  smoky,  dim,  and  wavering  flame 
Youth  !     Was  ever  youth  like  hers  ?         .         .         . 
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